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NOTICE. 


Tose Sunscripers to the Musical World who have not paid 
their subscriptions up to Christmas next, are respectfully 
informed that no Number will be forwarded to them after 
the 30th instant, unless the same are paid previous to 
that date. 








PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Dec. 6, 1854. 

Never did city present a drearier appearance than Paris for 
a week past. Rain, hail, snow, mud, and slush in the streets ; 
cough, cold, influenza, and every kind of catarrhal annoyance at 
home. Authors unable to obtain any species of inspiration, 
with their brains heavy as lead, and their fingers cold as a 
stone. Singers trying in vain to escape the prevalent epidemic, 
rushing to American overalls and warm wrappers during the 
day, and to posset and hot grog at bed-time. And the public! 
that light-hearted, gay, insouciant, careless, and delightful 
Parisian public, utterly unable to get up a smile, devoured with 
spleen and blue devils, moody over Sebastopol and the fortunes 
of the war, coughing, sneezing, and nose-blowing in dismal 
chorus, and unexcited by novelty at any opera or theatre in the 
great French metropolis. Here is a beautiful subject whereon 
to indite an epistle. A correspondent of a well known London 
journal sent to Italy in hot haste at the outbreak of the revolution 
of ’48, having kept perfect silence for a fortnight, and those who 
sent him being anxious for intelligence, replied to the letter in- 
quiring of his whereabouts—“ There is no news, and Milan is a 
pleasant city to live in.” Such were the fruits of his fort- 
night’s gestation. I might follow his example, and merely say 
there is no musical news, and, but for the weather, Paris would 
not be a disagreeable city. In truth, the slow progress of the war 
has disappointed those who expected the allies had but to come, 
see, and conquer, aud “their ignorant impatience” while all is 
progressing slowly and surely, has aided the weather in damping 
the spirits of those who are usually steady supporters of opera 
and theatre. Consequently, although Sophie Cruvelli at the 
Opéra, Marie Cabel at the ThéAtre-Lyrique, and Caroline Duprez 
at the Opéra-Comique, have continued to draw good houses to 
their respective theatres, the managers have wisely postponed 
the production of novelty until the weather brightens, and the 
reinforcements arrive at the seat of war. It cannot rain for 
ever, and sooner or later the steamers will perform their appoint- 
ed task and convey to the allied armies these numbers in which 
alone they are inferior to their foe. A day’s sunshine, a good 
report from Canrobert in the Moniteur, and Paris will assume its 
accustomed "—. The elasticity of the French character will 





show itself for the hundredth time, and dullness and gloom give 
place to mirth, gaiety, and joy. 

I gave you, in my last, a catalogue of the various novelties in 
rehearsal, and hope, in my next, to inform you of the amount of 
success achieved, and of the merit or demerit brought to light 
by the production of some of them, at least. I may add to the 
list Berlioz’s oratorio, or “trilogy,” L’Enfance de Christ, which 
will be given on Tuesday next, and in which the eccentric but 
able composer has followed the example of Mendelssohn, and 
compiled both words and music. Meanwhile, I may say that 
Cruvelli has improved every time she has appeared in the 
Huguenots, and has completely disarmed even the criticism 
which has hitherto been uniformly hostile. When I inform you 
that the feuilletoniste of the Indépendance Belge has grounded 
his arms, admitted her great talent, and declared that it is a 
pity her salary is so large as to enable her to despise wholesome 
and judicious criticism! (his own, by the gods), you can have no 
stronger proof of her music having had charms to soothe the 
savage breast. 

Meanwhile, place for the Emperor of Russia! who has just 
appeared in Paris, not in propria persond, with suite of Cossack 
Grenadiers of the Guard and other savages of various denomi- 
nations, but represented by his advocate M. Narguier, and 
as a suitor at the Palais de Justice. “The Emperor of Russia 
against Berton”—such is the title of the Cause, and the Bill of 
Complaint is as follows: M. Berton, a French actor of distinguished 
merit (a son of the late celebrated composer of the same name), 
succeeded M. Bressant as premier sujet at the Imperial 
Theatre of St. Petersburgh. His was the joyful task to impart 
mirth and repose to the imperial heart, when wearied with 
musings over Fnglish ambition or Turkish domination. Was 
the Emperor charmed with a bulletin from Bebutoff, announcing 
for the hundredth time the extermination of Schamyl and his 
villainous band, where could he so well bestow his mirth as at 
the pleasant French theatre? Did he receive a despatch from 
Brunow or Kisseloff, whereby his Czarship was annoyed at 
reports of infidel English and heretical Frenchmen allying for 
his humiliation, where should he seek distraction save from his 
French comedians? Did his Majesty preside at a “Te Deum” 
for the victories over pagan Turks at Citate and Oltenitza, 
what more charming than to relieve the Greek chaunt by the 
French witticism ? In short, if grave or gay, if lively or severe, 
the French theatre was a necessity to the Emperor Nicholas, 
Now Berton had remained at St. Petersburgh for eleven long 
years; his mother was old, his country sunny and civilized, and 
so he demanded permission to go to France and to embrace his 
parent. With difficulty he obtained one month’s leave of 
absence, and General Gudeonoff—for such is the appellation 
of the stage manager at St. Petersburgh—insisted on his re- 
turn at the expiration of thirty days, under pain of the knout 
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and other marks of Imperial favour. Berton arrived in France 
at the close of last year, and perceiving unmistakable symptoms of 
approaching hostilities between the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Czar, he declined to return, and thereby, unquestionably, broke 
the terms of his engagement. For this the Emperor of Russia 
sues the comedian, and a French Court, in the excess of their 
liberality, award him 50,000 francs damages. Here was a 
spoiling of the Philistines! here was a good round sum in hard 
cash towards the expenses of the war! With 50,000 francs, or 
the produce of it, much might be done to afilict the enemy; and 
so thought Berton, too good a patriot to furnish arms to his 
country’s foe. He accordingly appealed, the case has just been 
heard, and a more reasonable tribunal struck off a cipher, and 
transferred 5,000 francs from the actor to the Emperor. M, 
Berton has accepted an engagement at the Gymnase, paid the 
sum awarded to the Imperial suitor, and will take care how he 
approaches the Russian frontier. 

Another scene of a different sort has this week attracted the 
attention of many of the French notabilities. The young 
Marquis de G , a scion of one of the best French families, 
became devotedly attached to an actress more renowned for her 
charms than her virtues, Mdlle. Constance, of the Variétés, 
His infatuation was such that he determined to marry her, who 
was then his mistress, as she had previously been that of half 
Paris. His family, hearing of his folly, got him at once shipped 
off to the Crimea, the fair one’remaining at Paris. Love; 
however (and such love), is determined to vanquish all diffi- 
culties, and, accordingly, Mdlle. Constance has left the stage, 
and this week she sold her mobilier and diamonds. All Paris at- 
tended the sale, and I regret to say that some of her bijouterie 
found purchasers among women of rank who should have known 
better. Among the articles enumerated in the catalogue were 
five gentlemen’s breast pins in gold. Were they the gift of 
the Marquis, or of others? In either case their exposure and 
sale might afford him food for reflection. The total produce of 
the sale was not less than 300,000 franes, and the eagerness 
displayed to purchase was little creditable to Parisian good 
taste, or French morality.* 

I was wrong in stating that the Société de Sainte-Cécile had 
“given up the ghost.” It gave its first séance for the season on 
Sunday week. I was right, however, as-to the secession of 
M, Seghers, the conductor, who has yielded the bdton to M. 
Barbercau. The last-named, a few years since, directed the 
orchestra of the Théitre-Italien. Among the vocalists at the 
first concert was Mdlle. Camille Berg, a soprano, who made her 
début, and sang the “ Inflammatus” from Rossini’s Stabat, and a 
ballad from Preciosa. The overture to Guillaume Tell, the 
Pavane, 1 Cheur de Danse of the sixteenth century,instrumented 
for the orchestra by M. Weckerlin, the symphony in C minor of 
Beethoven, and the whole of Weber's Preciosa, were presented 
with more or less effect. The second concert will be devoted to 
the works of living composers. Among the works selected by 
the committee, is a new symphony for full orchestra by M. 
Georges Mathias, the pianist. 





* The Siécle gives a version of this story, which differs materially 
from that of our correspondent, 





Mote. Cravss made her debit with complete success on the 
24th ultimo, in Amsterdam, at one of the concerts of the 
Society Felix Meritis, The playing of the young and gifted 
artist was especially lauded by the connoisseur, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


EXCHEQUER CHAMBER, Noy. 29, 
(Sittings in Error.—Present, Barons Parke and Prat, 
and Justices MAULE, CRESSWELL, and WILLIAMS.) 
HUGHES V. LUMLEY. 

Mr. Unrank moved to quash the proceedings in error in this case, 
on the ground that they did not fall within the provisions of the 
Common Law Procedure Act. It was an action of ejectment brought 
to recover possession of Her Majesty’s Theatre. A special case had 
been agreed upon, and there had been an undertaking not to bring 
error. The case had been decided on the 24th of November, and a 
rule in error had been lodged, so that the plaintiffs were kept out of 
the fruits of their verdict. There was now an offer of £9,000 a-year 
for the theatre. 

Rule granted. 

EXCHEQUER CHAMBER, Dec. 2. 

(Present, the Cuter Justics of the Common Pleas and Justices MAULE, 
and WIGHTMAN, and the CurzF Baron and Barons Parxs and Pratt.) 
HUGHES V. LUMLEY. 

Tn this case a rule had been obtained for quashing the proceedings in 
error, on the ground that the matter had been turned into a special 
case, and that it had been arranged that error should not be brought. 

Mr. Hoaarys and Mr. WIsE now showed cause, contending that, 
under the recent Common Law Procedure Act, the defendent was 
entitled to bring error. ‘ 

The Court, however, decided that, under the circumstauces, error 
could not be brought. 

Rule absolute. 


ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


THE popular entertainment at the Egyptian Hall has this year 
received sundry additions, and has undergone various changes 
without in the least deteriorating from its quality, or setting 
aside the main feature of its attraction. To the Ascent of Mont 
Blane, Mr. Albert Smith has prefixed a Tour through Holland 
and up the Rhine, which constitutes the first part of the repre- 
sentation, and leads directly en route to the Alps. The new 
introduction is entirely worthy of being combined with what 
follows it. If not so exciting and absorbing in its details as the 
description of the Ascent of Mont Blane, it is no less interestin 
and amusing in another sense, is written with equal fluency an 
vivacity, sustained with the same unflagging spirit, and in an 
equal degree exhibits that knowledge of the requirements of the 
modern public, which renders Mr. Albert Smith a true “ philo- 
sopher of the times,” as M. Jullien has been called. The new 
lecture possesses one advantage over the old, which cannot fail 
to take with the visitors; the illustrations are better painted 
and more varied. They are principally from the pencil of 
Mr. W. Beverley, to whose talent and experience they do infinite 
credit. The following are admirable specimens of the pictorial 
art in scene-painting :—Amsterdam on the Rokin Canal, in a 
bright sunshine; the Village of Broek; and the High Street of 
Berne. Mr. Beverley has also additionally illustrated the 
Ascent of Mont Blanc by four views—the Pass of the Gemmi ; 
the Hut lately erected on the Grands Mulets ; Lyons ; and the 
Place de la Concorde, Paris. M. Gropius of Berlin has likewise 
furnished a Panorama of the Rhine, which possesses great 
merits ; so that, on the whole, Mr. Albert Smith’s entertain- 
ment is more varied and interesting even than before. 

The season began on Monday night. There was an over- 
whelming crowd; Mr. Albert Smith was received with dis- 
tinguished honour; the lecture amused and delighted everybody ; 
and everybody expressed a determination to come again. 

Mr. Albert Smith’s Tour up the Rhine is as good as a book. 
More pleasant facts, indeed, may be pleasantly learned from 
witnessing his entertainment than from reading any volume of 
peregrinations up the king of romantic rivers. More amuse- 
ment, certainly, and—unless to very acute observers bent upon 
acquiring absolute knowledge—more information, local and 
legendary, is presented by Mr. Smith in his own light and 
winning manner, than by the best authenticated work from the 
presses of Albemarle-street or Paternoster-row. 

To conclude, we would say, that Mr. Albert Smith’s new 
version of the “ Ascent” is a decided improvement on the old, 
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There is more relief in the present lecture, more variety, and 
more “fun.” Several of the stories introduced in the first part 
are “regular screamers.” A new song, called “ Up the Rhine,” 
is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Albert Smith’s poetic pen, 
and isa worthy compeer to his famous patter ballad, “ Galignani’s 
Messenger,” with which the Ascent to Mont Blane may be said 
to wind up. It is needless to add, that the entertainment was 
characterised by strict punctuality as to its commencement and 
the time elapsing between the parts, and that, as heretofore, the 
servants in the room were remarkable for their attention and 
politeness, 





ORGAN. 


THE NEW ORGAN FOR ST. MARTIN’S. 


In the fine church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields stood, until 
very recently, an organ said to have been—and indeed, we 
believe, so announced by an inscription on the case—presented 
to the church by George the Second. That some such royal gift 
was made to the parish is likely enough; but the thing so given, 
George the Second’s own organ, if ever erected in the church, 
must have disappeared long since, for the instrument just re- 
moved, to make way for its more pretentious successor, was cer- 
tainly built by either William or John Gray the elder, the 
founders of the celebrated firm now practising in the New-road. 
This organ was thin in quality, probably at no time very remark- 
able for excellence, and certainly had not improved by keeping. 
Like many instruments of the same date, it was frequently more 
abused than it deserved. Its critics, committing the error of 
comparing dissimilar things, loudly condemned its poverty in 
contrast with the breadth and volume of modern tone; and en- 
tirely lost sight of many points of quality charming in them- 
selves, characteristic of their date, and capable, under proper 
management, of excellent effect. Neither the maker nor his 
time was famous for reeds, and his work of this description in 
the old organ was certainly detestable enough to warrant any- 
thing that has been said of it. But had this organ been 
four times as good as it was, the time was full ripe for its giving 
place to a more modern instrument. It was altogether out of 
date. Its compass, composition, and general distribution were 
wholly and irremediably old fashioned. No player could either 
make or sustain a reputation on such an instrument; and with 
the progress which the love of good organ-playing is now 
making, a fine instrument will be found to be quite as great a 
temptation to a man of ability as a large salary. 

As the church is a very fine one—(it is, beyond doubt, the 
chef d’euvre of its architect, Gibbs)—as the locality is the central 
and best known in the metropolis, and as the authorities had 
resolved on possessing themselves of a first-class instrument, it 
was reasonably to be expected that the new organ would come 
from the hands of one of the three great London builders. But 
neither Gray and Davison, nor Hill, nor Bishop, were in the 
smallest degree consulted, nor invited to tender plans about the 
matter. Aftera wey slight struggle among the organ-builders 
resident in the parish, the prize fell quietly into the hands of 
Messrs. Bevington, Greek-street, Soho. The opportunity is 
momentous for the Messrs. Bevington, and should prove the 
flood-tide of their fortune. Taking into consideration the com- 
pavetire magnitude of the instrument, the importance of the 

uilding for which it is destined, and the concession made in its 
favour (and to propriety and good sense, by the way), in allow- 
ing it the full range of height from the lower gallery to the 
roof—(the old organ was stowed away, like something of utter 
insignificance to the church, in a kind of cock-loft, called the 
“Upper Gallery”)—we may safely say that, for many years 
past, no London organ-builder has had so valuable an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his skill ;—to what extent the Messrs. 
Bevington will avail themselves of their fortunate position, 
remains to be seen. 

The compass of the new organ now standing in St. Martin’s 
Church is, on the manuals, from CC to G, 56 notes, and on the 
pedals two octaves and a-half, from CCC. Its composition is 
shewn in the subjoined table of registers :-— 


Great Organ. CC To G. 


Feet. 
metal, 


1 Double Diapason, 
CCC- - 16 

2 Double Diapason, metal, 
CC - 


3 Open Diapason, metal, 
large scale, No. 1 : 

4 Open Diapason, metal, 
No. 2 - - 

5 Hohl Diapason, 
TenorC - 

6 Stop Diapason, wood - 

7 Claribel, woods ~ 4 


metal, 


8 
8 
8 
4 
8 


8 Principal, No. 1 ~- 
9 Quint, double twelfth 
10 Decima, third 
11 Twelfth - - 
12 Fifteenth - = 
13 Sesquialtera, 4 Ranks. 
14 Furniture, 3 Ranks. 
15 Mixture, 3 Ranks. 
16 Wald Flute, Tenor C. 
17 Trumpet, CC - - 
18 Clarion * - 


Swett Oraan, CC to G. 


Feet. 

1 Bourdon, Double Diapa- 
son, wood - - . 

2 Double Diapason, metal, 


16 


3 Open Diapason, metal, 
CC - - - + 


4 Dulciana, small scale, 

metal, Tenor C - - 
5 Stop Diapason, Bass’ - 
6 Stop Diapason, Treble - 4 


8 
8 
4 
8 


7 Flute - = 
8 Principal - 
9 Twelfth - . 
10 Fifteenth - 
11 Sesquialtra, 5 Ranks. 
12 Trombone, double reed, 
CCC - - . 
13 Cornopean, CC - 
14 Oboe, CC - - 
15 Clarion, CC - : 


Corr Orean, CC To G, 


Feet. 
1 Bourdon, Double Diapa- 
son, wood - - - 
2 Double Diapason, wood, 
TenorC - - . 
83 Open Diapason, metal, 
cc - . 


4 Viol di Gamba, Tenor C- 
5 Dulciana, Tenor C - - 
6 Claribel, C = - - 





7 Stop Diapason Bass 
8 Principal - - 
9 Flute - - - - 
10 Mixture, 3 Ranks, Dulci- 
ana Scale. 
11 Clarionet, Tenor C- - 
12 Bassoon, double reed, 
TenorC - - - 





Pepat Orean, CCC to F. 30 Norzs. 

Feet. | Feet. 
5 Principal, metal - - 4 

6 Great Trombone, metal - 16 

7 Trumpet, metal - - 8 

8 Quint and Decima, metal. 

8 | 9 Twelfth and Fifteenth, 


1 Great Open Diapason, 
wood - : : - 
2 Bourdon, wood - - 
3 Unison Open Diapason, 
metal : - . 
4 Unison Stop Diapason, 
wood : : : 


16 
16 


8 


MovEMENTS, 

Nine Composition Pedals—Three to each Organ. Three to Great 
Organ, three to Choir Organ, three to Swell Organ—to shift the 
Stops. 

Five Couplers, viz.—1, Pedals to Great Organ Keys; 2, Pedals to 
Choir Organ Keys; 3, Pedals to Swell Organ Keys; 4, Swell Manual 
to Great Manual; 5, Swell Manual to Choir Manual. 


The organ was “inaugurated”—to use the phraseology of the 
advertisements—on Thursday last, when there were two full 
services—morning and evening—and for which the following 
selection of music was employed :— 


Mornina. 


Tailis. 

Tallis. 

Woodward, in B flat. 
Nares, in F, 

Nares, in F. 

Tallis. 


Preces - : : . 
Chant to the Venite - - 
Chant to the Psalms of the day 
Te Deum Laudamus : - 
Jubilate Deo - : : ° 
Responses - - ° - 
Anthem (after third Collect), “O 
thou hast searched me out” : 
After Litany, Old Hundredth Psalm. 
Responses to the Commandments - : 
Nicene Creed - wer - - 
Sermon by the Vicar. 
Offertory Sentences, and Organ. 


Lord, 
- Dr. Croft. 


Nares, in F. 
Nares, in F, 
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EVENING. 
Tallis. 


Precees - - ° - : 
Chant to the Psalms for the day. 
Magnificat + -° -* - © °& 
Nunc Dimittis : . - sar 
Anthem (after Third Collect), “God is 


Gibbons, in F. 
Gibbons, in F. 
goneup” - . - Dr. Croft. 
Before the Sermon, Evening Hymn, as 
originally set - : - : - Tallis, 
Sermon by the Rev. 8. Flood Jones. 
After the Sermon, Hallelujah Chorus - Héindel. 


All this music was very creditably executed by a large body 
of singers composed of the choirs of the Temple and the Chapel 
Royal. To Mr. Hopkins, the organist of the Temple Church, 
was entrusted the duty of giving public speech for the first time 
to the new organ, and, certainly, the office could not have fallen 
into abler hands. He accompanied the vocal music, and 
played several voluntaries, with all the exact skill and refined 
taste which ever distinguish his performance. Side by side 
with Mr. Hopkins’s name in the programme, and equally 
“displayed,” as the printers say, we find the words “ Precentor, 
Rev. T. Helmore.” What the Rev. T. Helmore did on the oc- 
casion, except “intoning” the service,* or what was the par- 
ticular necessity for his presence, it would puzzle any one, even 
himself, we think, to tell. Assuredly, neither organist nor choir 
stood in need of any assistance which the Rev. Mr. Helmore 
could supply. But “precentor” is a sounding title; it smacks 
relishingly of olden times; and—and the fact is, some people will 
have a little notoriety at any price. 

On the merits of the organ itself, we decline, at present, to 
offer the smallest opinion. The builders themselves, we are 
assured, do not consider it yet completely finished; and there 
would be a manifest unfairness in speaking of a work which 
may probably exhibit some of the unavoidable crudities of hasty 
preparation. Neither does a musical service, such as that of 
Thursday, afford the proper opportunity of testing all the quali- 
ties of an organ with sufficient completeness to warrant a full 
and decided judgment. Its completion, however, will not, we 
are informed, be delayed more than a few days; and our readers 
may rely on an account of it consistent with its magnitude and 
pretension. 


In another part of our paper will be found a sensible and 
modestly written letter from Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine, of 
Manchester, which, long though it be, we insert, because we 
appear, unintentionally, to have done them an injustice in 
classing them among the would-be inventors of that which is, 
assuredly, the proto-original system of organ building. For this, 
however, Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine are indebted to some of 
their injudicious friends who certainly claim for them what, for 
themselves, they, very properly, disavow. What they do claim, 
will be seen from their letter. The words, “wrangle in private,” 
which, no doubt, read oddly enough to Messrs. Kirtland and 
Jardine, will be seen, from an erratum in our last number, to 
have been a typographical error. 





* And this is not necessarily the Precentor’s duty. The word 
“Precentor” is a corrupt or monkish latinity, and obviously means 
just such an officer among a choir of singers, as does “leading man” 
among a company of “ nayvies.” 





HANDEL, in 1747-8-9, produced several oratorios at the Opera-house, 
which were unsuccessful, and ill attended. One evening, before the 
rising of the curtain for Z'’eodora, when scarcely a dozen persons were 
assembled, some one expressed a regret to the composer that he saw so 
few there. “Never mint,” replied Handel, as pleasantly as philoso- 
phically, “de moosic will sount de better.” He was rejoiced if any 
professors not engaged in the orchestra would accept of tickets of 
admission. When the Messiah was produced, and created such a 
7“rore, two gentlemen, who had offended Hiindel by not attending the 
performance of his previous oratorios, applied to him for orders to hear 
it. “Ach!” retorted he, “your serfant, Meinherr! You teufelish 
dainty! You would not co to Theodora; der vaas room enough to 
tance dere ven dat was perform!” | 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mancusster.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The second 
concert of the Classical Chamber Society was given at the Town 
Hall on Thursday, the 30th ult., when the room was again well 
filled, despite a comfortless wet November night. The following 
was the programme :— 

Part I.—Trio Concertante—Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (in 
E Minor, Op. 119), Spohr. Grand Sonata—Pianoforte and Violoncello 
(in B Flat, Op. 45), Mendelssohn, 

Part 1I.—Grand Trio—Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (in E 
Flat, Op. 70, No. 2), Beethoven. Solo—Violin—Two Melodies (Ballade 
in B minor, and Allegretto Grazioso in F), Molique; Chaconne (with 
additional Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by Mendelssohn), 
S. Bach. Solo—Pianoforte—Nocturne (in B Major, Op. 32, No 1), 
Grand Scherzo (in B Flat Minor, Op. 31), Chopin. 


Herr Molique, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Charles Hallé, were the 
sole executants of the above programme. Spohr’s trio was 
played with the greatest effect by the three. In the andante of 
Mendelssohn’s Duo Sonata, Piatti’s playing surpassed all I ever 
heard from him before in tenderness and expression. It was 
more like the impassioned outpouring of a human voice than the 
violoncello. The second part opened with our old favourite— 
the trio in E flat. The performance was relished immensely 
by the audience, who 5 spares each movement most heartily. 
Herr Molique displayed his peculiar talents as a violinist in the 
three pieces set down for him—two short melodies of his own, 
and the quaint Chaconne, in D minor, of.the old master. Mr. 
Charles Hallé selected for his solo displays pieces peculiarly 
suited to him. The Nocturne in B major was an example of 
the tender and plaintive; but the scherzo is extremely difficult, 
And so ended most successfully the second concert of the Classical 
Chamber Music Society for the season 1854-5. 

The German and Italian opera season draws fast to a close, 
and is still hampered by the difficulties and changes which have 
been throughout so nae to its success. On Thursday, the 
30th, the second Classical Chamber Concert would, of course, help 
to thin the audience, but had nothing to do with the change of 
opera, J Puritani was changed to Der Freischiitz Friday 
(Signor Benedetti’s benefit), Les Huguenots drew a good house. 
On Saturday, Don Giovanni was announced, and all the lovers 
of Mozart were on the gui vive, anticipating a great treat; but, 
lo, and behold ! during the day, bills were Pe forth proclaiming 
the substitution of J Puritani with part of Semiramide! Mon- 
day last, the Zauberfldte was announced. When the people got 
to the doors, they found, in consequence of the absence of 
Madame Heinrich, the opera was changed to Robert le Diable; 
and those who entered the house, after waiting unti] near eight 
o'clock, were told that, in consequence of the sudden indisposi- 
tion of Madame Rudersdorff, Zucrexia Borgia would be given 
instead. I need hardly say, this continual changing is disastrous 
to the speculation. On Tuesday last, I again went to hear Don 
Giovanni. As there was a delay of a quarter of an hour in 
opening the doors, I expected some other opera would be given, 
or some apology made. The latter we had, sure enough; but it 
was luckily merely to solicit the indulgence of the audience for 
Signor Fortini, who had a cold. Despite of all drawbacks, the 
performance was a treat ofa high order. The music of Mozart’s 
chef-Ceuvre was given most faithfully by the band, under the 
bdton of Mr. Charles Hallé. Some of the characters on the 
stage, of course, might have been better filled. The part of the 
Don was most inefficient in the hands of Fortini. It is but 
justice to say, in addition to his cold, he is naturally totally 
unsuited to the part, and most probably had to take it without 
either knowing the music well, or ever having acted the character 
before. Signor Gregorio, too, who was so praiseworthyas Papa- 
geno, could not do anything with Masetto. Madame Heinrich 
got through the part of Elvira—but that is all that can be said. 
Herr Formes was the life and soul of the opera. His Leporello 
has won him as high honours as almost anything he has done here, 
Leporello is so totally different to Marcel, or Rocco, for instance, 
that his humour and liveliness took even his warmest admirers 
by surprise, and we heard many express a desire to see him in 
Figaro. Madame Rudersdorff made a very good Donna Anna, 
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and Mdlle. Sedlatzek looked and sang the part of Zerlina very 
nicely; whilst Herr Zelger was all that could be desired as the 
Commandant, and delivered the music of the statue with due 
solemnity. It would take but too much space to notice each 
individual piece. Herr Formes was recalled after the “ Mada- 
mina, il catalogo,” which I never heard given with finer effect 
except by Lablache. Madame Rudersdorff received the same 
compliment after her two great songs, “ Or sai che l’onore,” and 
“Non mi dir.” The popular trio, “ Protezza il giusto cielo,” 
was finely given by Donna Anna, Elvira, and Ottavio, as was, 
indeed, the whole of the splendid finale to the first act, a part 
of the chorus being encored, and all the principals recalled at 
the fall of the curtain. We were glad to see Herr Reichardt 
back to take the part of Ottavio, after his recent illness in 
London. His voice had not recovered all its powers, but he 
gave the often omitted air, “Dalla sua pace,” and the famous 
“Tl mio tesoro,” both with exquisite taste and feeling. Poor 
Signor Fortini was in sad trouble with his “ Finche dal vino,” 
which, in his fear, he took sadly too quick—(no need, for it is 
quick enough!)—and got well hissed for his pains. In the 
serenade, “Deh, vieni alla finestra,” he lost his pitch, and it 
ended flat, of course! With another word of praise to Herr 
Formes, for his fine acting in the statue scene, and again in the 
supper scene, I must close my notice of this one performance of 
Mozart’s masterpiece, for which, with all its imperfections, the 
public should feel grateful. The house was not what it ought 
to have been—which is scarcely to be wondered at,considering 
the numerous disappointments. There were many who went 
to hear Don Giovanni on Saturday last, and had to return 
home; how could they be sure it would be produced on 
Tuesday? The remaining arrangements at present are— 
Wednesday, Zauberflite; Thursday, Lucia; Friday—one act 
each from four operas for Madame Caradori’s benefit ; and this 
evening, Ltobert le Diable. The 60th night brings the season to 
a close ; how much of this is really done I may be enabled to 
report in my next. 

Bricuton.—Herr Kuhe’s annual concert was held at the 
Town-hall on Saturday last, and was attended by a full and 
fashionable audience. The performers were Mad. Clara Novello, 
Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mrs. Enderssohn. Herr Kuhe played a piece of his 
own composition, on a melody from L’Etoile du Nord, anda 
duet of Osborne’s, from Les Huguenots, with Mr. Benedict. 
This last was finely executed, and loudly applauded. Herr 
Kuhe also played a brilliant duet with Mr. Oberthiir, for 
harp and piano. Mad. Novello was much applauded in Verdi’s 
“ Ernani, involami,” as also in a ballad, “Oh, would I were yon 
silver moonbeam,” which was encored. Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
“ Adelaida” in most finished style, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. His vigorous rendering of Mr. Frank Mori's new patriotic 
song, “England and Victory,” was equally successful. The 
Madrigal Union sang four pieces. The violoncello solo of Mr. 
Paque evinced ability, especially in the adagio. Mr. Land and 
Mr. Hatton were the conductors. 

Dus.in.—The first concert for the season of the Royal Choral 
Institute passed off with the greatest’ success. The piece per- 
formed was The Creation. The audience repeatedly testified 
their gratification by applause. The principal solo singers were 
Miss Fe Mr. Glover, Mr. Geary, and Mr. Kelly. The con- 
ductor was Professor Glover. 

BraprorD.—The performance of Elijah on Thursday evening 
last attracted an audience to St. George’s Hall which filled it in 
every part. Both band and choir were native Yorkshire, and 
in every respect equal to the occasion. The solo singers were 
Mrs. Weiss, Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, Ap- 
pleyard, Hincliffe, and Senior. The conductor was Mr. 
Burton. The Messiah wiil be given on the 26th—The prome- 
nade concerts are a decided failure. 

BrevertEy.—On Monday evening last a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music took place in the Mechanics’ Hall. Mr. Acey, 
of Hull, led the instrumental department, and Mr. Bartle, of 
Beverley, presided at the piano. The concert went off well. 
The proceeds are to be applied in aid of the Beverley Temperance 
Society. 











Cotcnester.—Mr. Mattacks gave a concert in the Cups 
Assembly Rooms on Monday evening. He had made arrange- 
ments with Mr, Alfred Bowles, director of the Ipswich Musical 
Union, and secured the services of its members. The programme 
contained works from some of the best composers, and there 
were several performers encored; among them, Mr. Bowles 
for his performance, on the violin, of Sainton’s popular fan- 
tasia on the “Standard Bearer,’ and Herr Oberthiir for his 
fantasia on the harp, “Bonnie Scotland,” when he played his 
étude “La Grice.” Mr. Bowles was also encored in a ballad 
(MS). Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Cole sang a two-part song by 
Mendelssohn, in a very pleasing manner. Altogether, the con- 
cert gave complete satisfaction, 


Ipswich.—The Ipswich Musical Union, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Alfred Bowles, gave its first Matinée at the New 
Assembly Rooms, on Monday last. It was patronised by the 
nobility and gentry of the neighhourhood. The singers were 
Mrs. A. Gilbert and Miss Cole, and the instrumentalists Herr 
Oberthiir (harp), Miss Wheatley (pianoforte), Mr. A. Bowles 
(violin), Mr. H. Wheatley (viola), and Mr. J. Goodball (violon- 
cello). Theaccompanyist at the pianoforte was Mr. A. Gilbert. 


Coventry.—(From a Correspondent.)—The first concert of the 
present series announced by the Chora] and Instrumental Society, 
came off on Thursday evening, November 30, in the ancient St. 
Mary Hall, which was well filled. The only artistes not local 
were Miss Rainforth and Mr. H. Nicholson. The programme 
included overtures, a sacred chorus, waltzes, madrigals, etc. 
We must take exception to the manner in which the words of 
some of the chorus were altered, as for instance, in the trio and 
chorus from Judas Maccabeus, and “ Disdainful of danger ;” the 
passage written properly thus, “Thy power, O Jehovah,” was 
changed to, “Thy power, O Britannia.” More than ordinary 
attention was called also to the above chorus, owing to the 
tenor’s taking up a wrong lead, which compelled the conductor 
to commence the piece again. This, by the way, also happened 
in “God save the Queen,” which terminated the concert. Miss 
Rainforth (who appeared for the first time at these concerts) was 
very successful, receiving no less than three encores, chiefly for 
her Scotch ballads. Mr. Nicholson was similarly complimented 
in his flute solo (“ Rule Britannia”). The society is in a flourish- 
ing state, and, with a little care, may be rendered equal to that 
in any provincial town of similar importance. 


Norrincoam.—(From a i ag lay 7 Beale troupe, con- 
sisting of Clara Novello, Mrs. Weiss, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, 
Land, and J. L. Hatton, visited this town on Wednesday evening. 
The concert was given in the spacious room belonging to the 
Mechanics’ Institution, which was crowded to excess by an 
enthusiastic audience. The artists individually and collectively 
sustained their well-earned reputation. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
especially successful. 

Betrast.—(From a Correspondent.\—Mr. Albert Dawes has 
been appointed organist to the Victoria Hall, and the committee 
of the Classical Harmonists’ Society have accepted his design 
for a new concert organ, to be built under his immediate super- 
intendence. The organ will be on the German plan—seale CC 
to C in alt. The equal temperament will be adopted, with 
radiating pedals. 

Liverroot.—On Wednesday evening, Mr. B. R. Isaac gave a 
concert, at the Music Hall. The artists were Herr Molique, 
Signor Piatti, and Madame Rudersdorf. The concert commenced 
with Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, after which Madame 
Rudersdorf sang “ Non mi dir.” Herr Molique gave two of his 
violin melodies, the second encored, and was followed by Rode’s 
variations by Madame Rudersdorf. Mr. Isaac performed 
Stephens Heller’s Jmprovisata, on Mendelssohn’s Maid of the 
Ganges, and his étude: La Chasse. The second part com- 
menced with Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, by Mr. Isaac and Herr Molique. Signor Piatti followed 
with a solo on the violoncello, after which Madame Rudersdorf 
sang two German songs by Taubert, the concert concluding with 
the first performance in Liverpool of Spohr’s Grand Trio in E 
minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—At the Royal 
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Amphitheatre, the engagement of the Spanish Dancers has termi- 
nated. One of the great attractions of the week was the play of 
William Tell, the choruses of Rossini’s masterpiece being intro- 
duced with much effect. 

BirKENHEAD.—Mr., Percival gave the third of his series of 
subscription-concerts on Thursday last, at the Craven-rooms, 
before a fashionable audience. The vocalists were Mr. and Miss 
Scantley: the instrumentalists, Messrs. E. W. Thomas and 
Lewis (violins), Wilberforce (viola), Lidel (violoncello), and 
Percival (pianoforte and harmonium). The programme included 
Haydn’s quartet in D, No. 63, Mozart’s in G, No. 1, Gounod’s 
Meditation on a prelude by Bach, for pianoforte, harmonium, 
and violoncello. Solos for violin and violoncello, and Rossini’s 
“Cujus animam,” for the harmonium, were included in the 
scheme ; also, some vocal gems—for instance, Beethoven's “ Ade- 
laide,” Spohr’s “ Rose softly blooming,” “O luce di quest’ anima,” 
from Donizetti’s Linda, besides songs by Hiindel, Balfe, &c., all 
of which were well performed. The applause and encores were 
frequent, and the concert passed off in a satisfactory manner. 
The introduction of high-class music is a step in the right direc- 
tion, for which the good folks in Cheshire are under obligation 
to Mr. Percival, director of these entertainments. 

Cantersury.—The concert by the Crystal Palace Band, under 
Herr Schallehn, in aid of the Patriotic Fund, came off on Tues- 
day last. The cathedral choir, under Mr. Longhurst, rendered 
essential aid, 








FOREIGN, 


Beruin.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—Of course you have 
heard, before this, of the grand marriage festivities, with an 
obbligato accompaniment of rain and mud, which have graced the 
nuptials of Prince Friedrich Carl. The management of the 
theatre, a government establishment, could not possibly be 
behindhand in their manifestations of spontaneous joy, and, 
therefore, with that delicate perception of the beautiful for 
which Prussian officials are so renowned, selected Weber’s 
Oberon as peculiarly suitable to the occasion, and revived it with 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations. The young and royal lovers 
were, as a matterofcourse,typified by Oberon and his fairy queen. 
It is now certain that M. Roger will appear here shortly ; but, at 
present, I am unable to state for what term he is engaged. The 
concert, which, as I have informed you, is to be given in the Royal 
Opera-house for the benefit of the Silesian sufferers, will come 
off either this week or the next. The members of the Singaca- 
demie, and Stern’s and Jiihn’s Gesangvereine, as well as the royal 
chapel, have all volunteered their services, so that the enter- 
tainment would probably prove highly attractive, even if not 
given for so laudable a purpose. Herren Taubert and Dorn 
will conduct. Among the pieces already decided on are Men- 
delssohn’s Walpurgis Nacht, and Beethoven’s ninth Symphony.— 
The concert season has fairly set in for the winter. The lamps 
of the old locales have been furbished up, the floors duly swept, 
the cobwebs carefully brushed away, and the seatsnewly covered, 
while the walls of the various buildings about Berlin suddenly 
exhibit a vast increase in the number of so-called posters !— 
Among the concerts lately given, I may mention, as particu- 
larly worthy of notice, the Second Anniversary Concert of the 
Neue Berliner Liedertafel, the concert of a young prodigy, 
Adolph Gross, aged twelve; the second of Lischhorn’s series /f 
Trio-Soiréen; the third Sinfonie-Soirée; and a Matinée, at 
which three other “prodigies,” rather older, varying from 
eleven to seventeen, and named the Brothers Brassin, appeared. 
The Liedertafel Concert went off extremely well. Besides the 
members, there were a great number of guests present, so that 
the room was uncomfortably packed. Among the pieces per- 
formed were the two prize quartets by Herren Edward Schulz and 
H. Krigar, a number of other quartets by various authors, and 
the variations from Beethoven’s quartet in A major on the piano- 
forte. Besides this, we had two songs from Herr Theodore Formes, 
comic recitations, speeches, etc., which prolonged the entertain- 
ments toa late hour. The “prodigy,” Master Adolph Gross, 
who is a pupil of Herr Ries, the Concertmeister, is a promising 
young artist. A new trio, by a young composer, Herr Riel, who 





studied under Professor Dehn, was produced at the second 7rio- 
Soirée. If you will forgive ¢ pun, I may justly say that, taking 
all things into consideration, the new trio was Jiel-ly good. The 
feature at the third Sinfonie-Soirée was Beethoven’s Symphony 
in F Major. The three other prodigies, the Brothers Brassin, 
the two elder of whom have selected the pianoforte, and the 
youngest, the violin, as their respective instruments, performed 
variations by Beethoven, Op. 35, Liszt’s fantasia on Mendel- 
ssohn’s march in the Sommernachtstraum, fantasias by De Beriot, 
&e. The Masters Brassin possess technical skill, and afford 
convincing proof, that although boys of eleven and twelve, 
or youths of seventeen may, by a continued system of “ forcing,” 
be enabled to execute note for note the works of great masters, 
their triumph is mechanical and not intellectual. 

Dessau.—It is now pretty certain that Herr Rietz from Leipsic, 
will be appointed Capellmeister for life, in place of the late Herr 
Schneider, 

BRuNswi0K.—M. Roger has appeared as Raoul in Les Huguenots. 

CosurG.—Masaniello has been revived, after a long interval._— 
Mad. Dingelstedt, nee Jenny Lutzer, once a great favourite, made her 
appearance here a few days since in Santa Chiara, after having been 
absent from the stage seven years. 

Lerrsic.—Breitkopf and Hiirtel are about to publish a life of 
Mendelssohn, including his correspondence, which could not 
appear during the lifetime of his widow, as she would never 
give her consent.—The Brothers Doppler, flautists, and Herr 
Alfred Jaell are engaged to play at the Gewandhaus concerts. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE—Mad. Clara Schumann lately 
gave a concert in the large room of the Hétel Holland, and the 
Brothers Wieniawski are playing in the theatre. 

Hanover.—The management have just concluded an agreement 
with Herr Langerhans of Berlin, to alter the new Theatre Royal which 
is very defective in the necessary acoustic qualities, ‘The cost of the 
alterations is calculated at 30,000 thalers. 

Wermar.—Dr. Franz Liszt has completed a grand symphony, called 
Faust, which will shortly be performed, but not in public. 

MeErsEBERG.—On the king’s birthday, Herr D. H. Engel, organist at 
the cathedral, gave a vocal and instrumental (organ) concert, for tlic 
benefit of the sufferers in Silesia and at Memel. The cathedral in 
which the concert was given was lighted up on the occasion. Besides 
a hymn, composed in honour of the day by Herr Engel, the programme 
contained selections from the works of Palestrina, Caldara, and Haydn. 
The new organ being now built promises, when completed, to be one of 
the finest and largest in Germany. Of the eighty klingende Stimmen 
which it contains, only forty were fit for use, while the reed-work was 
altogether wanting. In spite of this serious drawback, however, its 
good quality was satisfactorily manifested by Herr Engel’s performance 
of J. 8. Bach’s “'Toccat Doric” and a fantasia on “ Was Gott thut, 
das ist wohlgethan.” ‘The builder is Herr Ladegast of Weissenfels. 

DussELDorF.—The annual subscription concerts have begun, 
under the direction of Herr Julius Rausch. Mendelssohn’s 
finale to Lorelei was the principal feature at the first concert. 

Vienna.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The only approach 
to novelty at the Opera house has been the re-production of 
Don Sebastian, the principal characters being sustained by 
Herren Ander, Beck, Erl, and Mad. Hermann. This lady has 
also appeared as Donna Anna in Don Juan, but I cannot say 
much for her performance. A concert was lately given in the 
Kiirnthner-Thor Theater, for the benefit of the Barmherzige 
Schwestern The principal vocalists were Madlle. Liebhardt and 
Herr Ander. Previous to the concert the drama of Yelva, die 
Lussische Waise, was performed, Madlle. Marie Taglioni having 
volunteered her services. On the evening of the same day, for 
I forgot to tell you that the above came off at noon, Herr 
Marchesi and his wife, Mad. Marchesi-Graumann, also gave a 
concert, 

I hear that Carl Evers is about to take up his permanent 
abode here—at any rate, he is coming at the commencement of 
next year, to produce his new trio for 3 violin, and violon- 
cello. His sister, Cathinka Evers, has, according to report, 
made a hit ut the Carignano Theatre in Turin. Some difficulties 
have been raised about the production of L’Etoile du Nord, 
what they are, I do not know—whether political or artistic. 
One thing, however, is certain, they will prevent the opera from 
being played for some time. By the way, this last chef-d’euvre 
of Meyerbeer will, in the course of the winter, be produced at 
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twenty-seven German theatres, A gentleman of the name of 
Westerstrand, has been dispatched from Stockholm to this city, 
by his government, for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the organization of the military bands in the Austrian 
army. The authorities have shown him every civility. I will 
not say that the Austrians are irreproachable models in such 
matters, but I will, at any rate, assert that a good many hints 
may be picked up from them, and that the English government 
would have no cause to regret following the above example. 
English military bands would then have a chance of being a 
little less drummy, and somewhat more remarkable for the 
niceties of light and shade. But I suppose this is hardly to be 
expected, unless the Press takes the question up. 

ADRID.—At the Teatro del Oriente, Verdi’s 2 Trovatore 
continues to attract large audiences. The Queen was present a 
few evenings since. Her Majesty was well received by the 
crowds who surrounded the doors, but the public in the interior 
of the theatre remained tranquil, and rose from their seats in 
silence on her entrée. It is true, that the opera had long com- 
menced, the curtain having already drawn up on the fourth act. 
The Queen was in the royal box, having on her right Espartero, 
O’Donnell, and Alonzo, and on her left Pacheco, Collado, Allende 
Salazar, and Santa Cruz. The adjoining boxes were filled by 
the corps ot pe ay the general officers of the army, and of 
the national guard, All the nobility of Spain were present : it 
was a ~ truly magnificent. To comprehend the incidents 
about to be related, it must be stated that in the fourth act of 
the Trovatore Mesdames Gazzaniga and Nantier-Didiée generally 
receive immense applause at almost every musical point ; but it 
is the custom, when the Queen is present, for the public to show 
their respect by giving neither marks of approbation nor dis- 
approbation. A revolution, however, has taken place since this 
custom was established and observed. After the “ Miserere,” 
one of the most effective morceau, the audience applauded with 
more than usual energy. Several persons from the boxes cried 
out that, the Queen being present, applause should be restrained, 
Some disapprobation was then heard, but it was soon put down. 
by cries of “ Vive la Reine !” “ Vive Espartero !” then “ Vivent la 
Reine et Espartero!” After a few moments of silence, two 

rsons cried out, “A bas la Reine!” These words were uttered 

y some of the artillery of the national guard, and it was soon 
recollected that these soldier-citizens had that day fété Bacchus 
plutét than Isabella of Spain. Upon this, the public, with 
one accord, rose en masse to put down this grossiéreté, and 
uttered, in one unanimous shout, “Vive la Reine!” The re- 
mainder of the evening, particularly when the Queen retired 
was areal ovation to her Majesty, which did not cease till she 
had reached the palace gates. 

AMERICA—New Yorx.—Rumotr was for sometime rife with 
the report, during the illness of Mario, and the consequent sus- 
ag of all proceedings, of the resiliation of the bond between 

r. Hackett and Sig. Mario and Madame Grisi. It would seem, 
however, that these reports are but partially true, and the 
following are the real facts of the case, as it at present stands, 
Mr. Hackett considers that the terms on which he has taken 
the new opera house are much too onerous, that the rent is too 
high, and, above all, he complains of the two hundred and fifty 
free admissions, the best seats in the house, which, by the terms 
of his deed, he was bound to make over to the shareholders. 
The attraction of the celebrated prima donna and great tenor 
not having equalled the calculations of the speculator, he was 
driven to the necessity of being ruined, or of rescinding his 
engagement with the proprietors. The latter arrangement has 
now been resorted to, and the gentlemen have undertaken to 
turn managers on their own responsibility. The result is, that 
Mr. Hackett is retained as acting manager, and all the artists 
are continued on the same footing as before. Sig. Mario has 
almost recovered his voice, and, on his re-appearance in J/ 
Barbiere, the house was crowded to overflowing. The papers 
are all in raptures at the taste and brilliancy displayed by 
Mario, his handsome appearance and sympathetic voice ; neither 
are they less enthusiastic in writing of Mad. Grisi—At St. 
Charles’s Theatre, MMasaniello has been played in German ; 
The Syren, in English,at Niblo’s; and Wallace’s Maritana, also in 








English, at the Broadway ; so that there are four opera com- 
panies all going on at the same time, and not unfrequently on 
the same evenings. The Pyne and Harrison troupe are now 
performing the Crown Diamonds at the Broadway. Next week 
they will go to Boston. Auber’s Syren has drawn full houses 
at Niblo’s, in spite of the inclemency of the weather. On the 
18th instant the small but elegant theatre called Placide’s 
Varieties, New Orleans, was burned to the ground.—The Sacred 
Harmonic Society have given Haydn’s Seasons, with moderate 
success.—At Boston the Mendelssohn Choral Society have given 
three concerts, the Widow of Nain being performed on each 
evening. The last concert was somewhat more worthy of its 
name than the first, when not one piece of Mendelssohn’s was to be 
found in the programme. The concert began with an overture by 
Gluck, followed bya choral from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, “Sleepers, 
awake ;” next came the grand scena, The Fall of Sion, by Paisiello; 
“Let the bright Seraphim,” “What though I trace each herb 
and flower,” from Hiindel’s Solomon, “ Angels ever bright and 
fair,” and the Jnfammatus chorus, from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
The Widow of Nain again occupied the second part. It will be 
seen that this society did, on this occasion, really play one piece 
by the composer whose name it bears.—On the 18th ult., the 
opera company, consisting of Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Pyne, 
Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Borrani, closed a most successful engage- 
ment at Philadelphia. Miss Louisa Pyne has won the admira- 
tion of all who have heard her. The operas given were La 
Sonnambula, The Bohemian Girl, Maritana, The Crown Diamonds, 
Fra Diavolo, and The Beggar's Opera. 








Sataman’s Amateur Cuorat Society.—This amateur society, 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Salaman, its fourder, gave its 
first performance for the season, on Wednesday evening week, 
at the rooms, 36, Baker-street, Portman-square, and executed 
Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm (“O! come let us worship”) and 
Hummel’s Mass in E flat, in a most satisfactory manner. The 
chorus now includes twenty sopranos, twenty altos, ten tenors, 
and ten basses, and the training of the sixty voices during the 
recess does infinite credit to the director, who must have 
expended no small amount of time and trouble in bringing 
them to their present efficient state. There are some admi- 
rable voices among these amateurs, and they are all 
evidently desirous of doing their utmost—instigated in their 
endeavours by the love of art alone. The undertaking to exe- 
cute such elaborate and grave works as the 95th Psalm, and the 
Mass in E flat, of itself demonstrates a self-dependence on their 
own resources which can be found in few amateur societies, 
But their confidence was not misplaced on the night in question, 
and the performance of Mendelssohn’s grand work, so full of 
difficulties and “delicacies of beauty,” would have reflected no 
discredit on a musical society of longer standing and greater 
renown. The firmness and decision displayed in singing the 
fugues was greatly to be admired. The Amateur Choral Society 
has now arrived at its fifth season, and, judging from the steady 
progress it has made from year to year, we are justified in 
auguring for it a very high position among the musical insti- 
tutions of London. 

JENNY LIND AND THE SrTuUDENTS.—In a certain German town 
there was a tremendous fwrore about Jenny Lind, who, after driving 
the whole place mad, left it early one morning. The moment her car- 
riage was outside the gates, a company of students, who had escorted 
it, rushed back to the inn, demanded to be shewn Jenny’s bed-chamber, 
and, rushing up stairs into the room, tore up the sheets, and wore 
them as decorations. An hour or two afterwards a bald old gentleman 
of amiable appearance, an Englishman, who was staying in the hotel, 
came to breakfast at the table-d’-héte, and was observed to be much 
disturbed in his mind, and terrified whenever a student approached 
him. At last he said, in a low voice, to some gentlemen near him at 
table, “ You are English, I observe? Most extraordinary people these 
German students; raving mad.” “Oh, no,” said somebody, “only 
excitable, but very good fellows, and sensible.” ‘ By heavens, sir!” 
returned the old gentleman, much discomposed, “then there’s some- 
thing political in it, and I am a marked man. I went out for a walk this 
morning, and, while I was gone, they burst into my bed-room, took 
away the sheets, and are now patrolling the town in all directions with 
bits of them in their button-holes.” . 
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NOTICE. 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, tt is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of THE MusicaL Wor bp, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stamp. 

It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 


CorRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in the printing. 





To Oreanists.—The papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished in Nos. 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George’s Hall in Nos, 34, 35, and 37. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B. (Gray’s Inn).—We regret our inability to publish the very 
graceful and touching tribute of our correspondent, to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Warner. We are convinced, however, 
that it would be highly acceptable to any of our Magazines or 
Poetical Miscellanies. Poems, on any subject whatever, are out 
of our line—at least when they extend beyond the limits of one or, 
at the most, a couple of verses. 

DILerranTE.—Sic. GARDONI first appeared at the Grand-Opéra in 
Parisin M. NrEDERMEYER’S opera of Marie Stuart, with Map. 
Sroitz. His second part was Ferdinand in La Favorite. The 
year, if we are not mistaken, was 1846. In 1847, Sic. GARDONI 
a for the first time at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 

talian version of the last-named opera, with MpuLE. SANCHIOLI 
as Leonora. This was the first season of the Covent Garden 
opposition. 

Z£oius will find papers on the subject he refers to in Nos. 28, 
30, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 46, and in the present number. 

Casticator.—/f our brave correspondent will forward his name 
and address, he shall receive the treatment which, in concealing 
his name, he virtually acknowledges he deserves. 
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Ir ever there was a genus irritabile it is the genus English 


musician. Ifyou attempt, by a word of kindly and well- 
meant advice, to urge on the general body musical of this 
country to anything like healthy exertion, you are sure to be 
set down as an alien—or worse, an Englishman with none 
but foreign sympathies. Yet who, in the name of truth, that 
has been in the habit of reading the Musical World for these 
twenty years or more, can, with any show of justice, accuse 
its contributors of being enemies to the cause of music at 
home, or unduly prejudiced in favour of foreigners? It is 
really past enduring. On one hand we are roundly accused 
of making a dead set at all the Italians, from Verdi down- 
wards; at all the French, from M. Adolphe Adam, “ of the 
Institute,” upwards; and at all the living Germans, from 
Richard Wagner and Robert Schumann, straight along the 
level of fantastic mediocrity. On the other, our American 
cotemporaries are furious with us for not believing, or not 
avowing our belief, that Mr. Fry is a Berlioz, and Mr. Bristow 
a Haydn-Redivivus. The Spanish musicians have a shot 
at us now and then, because we pay so little attention 
to the rapid strides the art is making in Madrid, Barcelona, 
and Cadiz, while they cast in our teeth, as a reproach, the 
unauthenticated legend of Daniel Auber being himself a 
Spaniard, We live in dread eyen of the Cossacks, who have 





their savage kind of national music, and should scarcely be 
surprised if Mr. Henry Russell should set up a howl against 
us on behalf of the harmony of Israel and Judah. Last, not 
least, where should we hide our diminished heads if a native- 
born son of middle Africa were to taunt us with a mis- 
appreciation of those lively “nigger” tunes which the 
Yankees have transplanted, with the composers or their 
“ nephews,” from the free shores of the Niger to the southern 
slave-land of the western world. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that for years past we have been exposed to all sorts 
of contumely on account of what is currently termed our 
unjust antipathy to foreigners, and our bigoted adherence to 
the “native talent” cry. Conceive, then, gentle reader, our 
surprise and our concern when the following letter was 
placed in our hands :— 
To the Publishers of the Musical World. 

GeEnTs.,—If the pages of the M. World are to be cccupied with 
abuse and misrepresentation the sooner you get rid of your editor the 
better, otherwise you will find your readers rapidly diminish. Another 
thing, what do English musicians want to hear about little petty towns 
in Germany and all parts of the Continent. Depend upon it, rf care 
not one rush about them. One thing is however evident, that the 
English musical journal is fallen into Foreign hands in more ways than 
one; and I, for one, shall have nothing —— to do with it. 

am, 7 


Birmingham, Dec. 5. A BrumMmaGemM Mosician. 


While we can manage to get on tolerably well without 
the hebdomadal 4d., and probably without the moral coun- 
tenance of “A Brummagem Musician,” we not the less 
deplore the misconception which has induced him to with- 
draw from us his money and support. Last week, in the faith 
of being thoroughly understood, we endeavoured to egg on our 
own musicians, by honest and straightforward counsel, to set 
up for themselves, instead of leaning upon the shoulders of 
others. We said nothing then that we are not ready to reite- 
rate, on all and every occasion, until we may find reason to 
believe that our advice is no longer necessary. When that 
time comes we shall be truly glad. But, per Herele / is it our 
mission, and the mission of our semblables to do nothing but 
fawn and flatter? Are we to say that what is bad is good, 
and to have a smooth tongue and a fulsome dose of adulation 
for every common-place performance that mediocrity, in its 
credulous egoism, thinks fit to thrust upon the world? The 
duty of a critic is to tell the truth and not to simper, whine, 
and bespatter with unmeaning, undeserved, and indiscrimi- 
nate praise. Ifeulogistic epithets must perforce be applied to 
whatever may chance to pass through the hands of an uncon- 
scious engraver, what terms can be invented to apostro- 
phise in appropriate language the merits of Mozart and 
Beethoven ? 

There is too much of this mistaken feeling abroad. It 
chokes art, demoralises its professors, and deludes the world. 
A critic may be mistaken, since man is not infallible ; but 
he must not lie, wittingly, to himself and to the world, or 
he lowers his credit and degrades his office. When medio- 
crity takes the public by the button-hole, and will not quit its 
hold, it is for the critic to warn the public of the imposture. 
Why should musicians, any more than ministers of state, be 
exempt from wholesome animadversion? Are they deities, 
whose ways are inscrutable, and to question whose thoughts 
and actions is profanity ? Nothing of the sort. _Although— 
perhaps because—music is the most graceful of the arts, its 
followers are the most sensitive, and, in many respects, the 
weakest and most credulous of human creatures. A com- 
poser who is pronounced inferior to Mendelssohn is straight- 
way in a huff, and the critic who cannot find it in his 
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nature to admit it is his “enemy.” Every pianist must be 
equal to Madame Pleyel, every fiddler to Ernst, and every 
singer to Jenny Lind; otherwise, woe to the unfortunate 
reviewer ! 

What greater pleasure can there be for a critic than to 
be able to give a favourable verdict conscientiously? What 
greater pain than to be obliged, though in deference to truth 
and justice, to condemn? The more good music, and the 
more able executants, the better for all of us who love the 
art. But if it be the simple vocation of a critic to say that 
everything is good, without distinction, the result must be, 
that what is really good, becomes robbed of its due—since, 
if all is necessarily good there is no absolute merit in being 
good—while that which is indifferent or bad becomes raised 
into a fictitious importance, which can only be temporary, 
inasmuch as it is built upon sand. Why should a system so 
untenable, so sophistical, so false, in short, be tolerated, much 
more advocated and insisted upon by our musicians? They 
may rest assured that their interests are not bound up ina 
policy which checks emulation and bestows a premium on 
mediocrity. Is it just that one who may have spent many 
years of close and assiduous study on the acquirement of an 
art, both in theory and practice, should be spoken of in pre- 
cisely the same terms as another who has merely taken it up 
as a caprice, or who has possessed neither the energy to study 
nor the method to progress—the genius to invent nor the 
talent to produce ? Surely, on reflection, not one of our readers 
will answer in the affirmative. The cant of mild criticism 
is the worst of cants. If a man does well, let it be said so of 
him, and he will try to do still better; but if a man does ill, 
and it is said of him, as of the first, that he has done well, he 
will take no pains to improve. Thus, criticism becomes a 
dead letter, and two parties are injured, the one who does 
well and the one who does ill. The first is deprived of his 
right, and the last is stopped in his career. 

The cry against foreigners is the most senseless of all 
cries. Musicians have no more claim to protection than 
bakers, and we have as good a right to hear French music, if we 
please, as to eat French rolls. Let us emulate what is good 
in foreigners, and avoid what is bad; but let us never forget 
that we owe to them the grandest productions of the musical 
art, and that great as is the number of bad — who 
have obtained credit here (in consequence of the very 
system of criticism we have condemned), Mozart and 
Handel, Bach and Haydn, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
Gluck and Weber, Rossini and Auber, were none of them 
born in England. A conscientious thinker of the exclusive 
English school should content himself with the quartets of 
Mr. Stephens, instead of those of Mozart, and the symphonies 
of Mr. Calkin, instead of those of Beethoven. If the 
foreigner is to be excluded, exclude him thoroughly. No 
compromise—no music, except the compositions of John 
Bull (not the Dr.) himself. But the question has been too 
often discussed, and as often settled. The argument of our 
angry correspondent is quite as Brummagem as his signature, 
and we have rendered him the worst turn in our power by 
printing his letter. 





We have received a second letter from Herr Manns, who con- 
tradicts Herr Schallehn’s statement. In proof that he was 
engaged as assistant musical director at the Crystal Palace, 
Herr Manns has forwarded to us his agreement with the Com- 
pany, signed by the Secretary. Any further letters on this 
subject can only be inserted in the form of advertisements, 








MUSIC IN TRIESTE. 


(Extract from a private letter, Nov. 30, 1844.) 

I sir down to give youa full and true account of the late 
progress in Italy of your talented countryman, Balfe, and par- 
ticularly to tell you about his new opera, Pittore e Duca, which 
was produced here, for the first time, on the 21st instant. But 
before I begin to speak about music, I must give you a descrip- 
tion of what an Italian intrigue is ; and against what difficulties 
a poor composer, not Italian, has to fight. On the morning of 
the day of the first representation of Balfe’s opera, news arrived 
on ‘Change here that some Greeks had been killed in Manchester ; 
the cause being, that they had written under Lord Raglan’s dis- 
patch, which brought the news of the loss sustained by the British 
cavalry at Balaklava, the words, “Blessings, blessings,” or some- 
thing to that effect, expressive of their delight at the disaster 
The Greeks here—and there are a great number of them— 
immediately got up a strong party to go to the theatre, with the 
avowed object of putting down “L’opera dell’ Inglese Balfe,” 
notwithstanding the great success which had previously been 
obtained at Trieste by his Bohemian Girl. The Greeks were 
determined, they said, to revenge the deaths of their country- 
men. Powerful as they were, however, and numerous, they 
only succeeded in throwing cold water, as it were, upon almost 
every piece which was warmly applauded by the general public. 
Nevertheless, they could not succeed in preventing some 
four or five morceaux from creating a decided furore, 
and the composer, Balfe, from being called upon the stage nine 
times during the performance—for example :—after a concerted 
piece in the first act he was brought forward, once; at the end 
of the first act, once; after the grand scena of the tenor, twice ; 
after the cavatina of the prima donna, thrice; after the duet 
between the tenor and prima donna, once; and, after a chorus 
of sailors and populace, once. At the termination of the opera, 
all attempts at applause and re-calls were put down by the Greek 
faction with a strong hand. Unfortunately, and entre nous, I 
must confess that the last scene, in a dramatic point of view, is 
exceedingly feeble; and here, notwithstanding the evident 
merits of the music, there was some plausible reason for the 
opposition. The action briefly is as follows:—A duel takes 
place between the Painter and the Duke, in which the Painter in 
his fury kills, not the Duke, but the lady of his love, who has 
rashly interposed with the vain and womanly (the terms are not 
synonymous) hope of separating the combatants and appeasing 
their wrath. This was the great point which your Irish Balfe’s 
good friends, the Greeks, pounced upon, like tigers from bushes 
upon weary and unsuspecting travellers. The actors, who were 
anything but expert swordsmen, gave weight and colour to the 
opposition. When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war; but when Greek is opposed not unto Paddy, brawny 
and belligerent—as was shewn at the outset, when Balfe thrashed 
them—but to emasculated fencers, half Austrian, half Vene- 
tian — which, now-a-days, means all Austrian—there is 


no tug of war; but an instantaneous rout, as of the Russ 


by the Guardsman, or Highlander, or Enniskillen, or Welsh Fusil- 
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man, or Zouave, or Vincennes Hunter (Chasseur). Thus, in this 
one passage, these miserable Greeks may be said to have 
“gained the day,” inasmuch as they succeeded in putting down 
the obstinate attempt, on the part of the impartial and im-Greek 
audience, to bring poor Balfe before the curtain and pay him his 


just dues, 

On the second night the opera went off much better. 
Duke and the Painter had both taken a lesson in the art of fence 
after breakfast; and their fighting at night was so much more 
earnest and so much more natural, that the opposition could not 
find courage to lay hold even of the blades of their swords, The 
Greeks, who are neither as munificent nor as brave as the 
Turks, but as close-fisted as Quakers or “Ebrew Jews,” having 
spent their money to oppose the first representation, felt no 
desire to re-unclasp their porte-monnaies; and thus, it may be 
conjectured, that the second essay of the vocal swordsmen (their 
morning practice allowed for) passed by without an adverse 
thumb, or ironical apostrophe. 

Balfe, like a prudent Hibernian—which is as rare as any rara 
avis—or like, not the black swan, but the*Swan of Pesaro, 
couleur de rose, ROSSINI, on the second night of his imperish- 
able Barbiere, listened to the advice of his friends and stayed at 
home. Had he, say my informants, gone to the theatre, and 
been called out seven times, the Greeks—who, hearing that 
Balfe would not be there, stayed at home—had vowed to 
insult him, eight times, to pelt him with putrified quinces, 
nine times, to wait for him at the stage-door, and summarily 
despatch him as, flushed with thrice three triumphs, he issued 
forth into the dirty moonlight thoroughfare of ex-Italian and 
enslaved Trieste—which would have been less Trieste than triste 
on the occurrence of a catastrophe so deplorable to music and its 
most brilliant Irish representative—Vincent Wallace—who, I 
am charmed to hear, did not go down in the “ Arctic”—unex- 
cepted. Of this the alert and dexterous impresario was made 
aware in the early dawn; and, at his suggestion, the wary 
Balfe, alive to danger, hid himself, with his gracious wife and 
charming daughter, in the recesses of a snug apartment, where— 
while the Duke and the Painter, and the much-beloved of either, 
were uttering their passion and their hope and their despair and 
their rage, respectively and alternately, in tuneful rhythm— 
he read in the Zimes, with eager eye and brain absorbed, 
the glowing account of William Russell, his compatriot, 
of the victory at Inkermann, which, had it been surreptitiously 
introduced as a chapter in the latest edition of Quentin Dur- 
ward, under the title of the affair at Schénbrunn, would have 
passed muster without suspicion, so kindred and of a hue aret he 
descriptions of the newly-declared Irish minstrel with those of 
the undying “ Wizard of the North.” 

But is not this too bad? That an opera should be damned on 
its own demerits, well and good; but that political feeling, or 
Greek patriotism—which is as the patriotism of the Synagogue, 
that won five millions sterling from the unconscious specu- 
lators on Change (too changeful for their happiness), on the 
strength of knowing, a week in advance, what none should 
have known in your free country until it was declared 


The 





to all, that Austria, like the vat, had abandoned the sinking 
ship, and boarded peaceably, ch Mawworm-mien, the healthy 
Anglo-French three-decker—should interfere with the success, 
and put in jeopardy the prospects of an inoffensive and unpo- 
litical musician, is “most tolerable and not to be endured.” 

‘I am not astonished that Balfe should begin to be thoroughly 
sick of his “Dear Italy,” although it was the scene of his 
earliest successes—something more than twenty years ago, be 
it said with reverence, I must tell you, by the way, that 
“Young Italy” is exclusively democratic; and thus, in 
another way, was equally prejudicial elsewhere to Balfe, 
who, nevertheless, being a rampant Irishman, is naturally a 
wholesale upsetter of things as they stand, and to any one who 
should approach him and say, “I come from a power that has a 
family anointed or what-not” (the adopted jargon of despots), 
would instinctively reply, “That’s animposter—knock him down.” 
As it is “Young Italy” which applauds and otherwise makes 
noises in the theatres, it is “Young Italy,” of course, that con- 
firms success or proclaims a fiascos. He, therefore, who is not 
in its good books, must inevitably fail, or at least come out from 
the ordeal with a wan favour, and an abashed countenance—for 
if he gets applause it will be hushed down, and if he gets no 
applause he may safely count on something less auspicious. 
Instance the Bohemian Girl, at Bologna, which, on the 
first night, achieved a comparative failure, although it 
was afterwards well beholden to the public. Balfe was un- 
happily acquainted with some of the first families in this city, 
and was seen driving about with them in their private carriages. 
Thus he was regarded as an “ Aristo,” and put down without 
ceremony, while an ill-favoured fellow, by name Badia, arrived 
with a wretched opera, which,as he was known tohave been in the 
time of revolution an old soldier of Garibaldi, was applauded to 
the skies. What can a composer without pretension and with- 
out politics do against such paltry intrigues. Add to this, the 
impresarit are continually failing, and, in the midst of their 
failures, a¥ a matter of course, they fail to pay their salaries, I 
am told, indeed, that Balfe himself has lost more than £500 
sterling by one Ronzani, with whom he had entered into an en- 
gagement at Turin. Unable to obtain his money or any part 
of it, Balfe, with shrewd aftersight, threw up his engagement, 
He has some other engagement yet to fulfil in Italy; but, in all 
probability, he will return to London before the end of March, 
taking in his way Paris, where, I hear, there is some chance of 
Pittore e Duca being brought out at the Italiens, with the gifted 
Madame Bosio as prima donna, 





Sacrep Harmonic Socirety.—The first performance of the 
season took place last night. The oratorio was Handel’s 
Deborah. Particulars in our next. 

Kenstncton.—A Lecture on Sacred Music was delivered by 
Mr. John Wass, at the Assembly Rooms, Kensington, on the 
5th instant, when he was very efficiently assisted by Madame 
Inman, Mrs. Pyne Galton, and Mr, E. Rosenthal. The well- 
known song from Hiindel’s Theodora, “ Angels ever bright and 
fair, and prettily rendered by Madame Inman, met with great 
applause. The entertainment appeared to give great pleasure to 
a numerous audience, 
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THE BACH SOCIETY. 


A nopy of men, artists and amateurs commingled, banded 
together in pursuit of some beloved study, which, in its very 
nature, postpones, well-nigh indefinitely, all prospect of reward 
or public fame,—yielding unflinchingly time, labour, and talent, 
solely to a conviction of right-doing in the cause of art, is ever 
a gratifying subject for contemplation. We may criticise its 
efforts as inadequate to their purpose, we may consider its mea- 
sures ill-chosen, we may even think its object chimerical ; but 
we must always admit the sincerity of its devotion, and respect 
in it that unquestionable element of the artist-character—un- 
fortunately, yet but slow of development in this country—the 
abstract love of whatever is deemed great, apart from all ques- 
tion of its popularity and profit. In this favourable light does 
the Bach Society present itself to notice. The task it has chosen 
is almost Herculean, its fulfilment lies far off in the future, and 
its reward, we fear, is anything but secure. Still it works on, 
silently, ungrudgingly; and now and then ventures on some de- 
monstration whereby the outside public may gather a taste of 
its quality, and choose, if so minded, a place in its ranks. But 
let us at once state that the Bach Society started with no less 
an aim than to popularize, or, to speak more appropriately, to 
disseminate a knowledge of the vocal music of Sebastian 
Bach. Now, considering that the Thuringian giant was all 
but a contemporary of Hiindel, and, therefore, might not un- 
reasonably be expected to be of his date in school and spirit,— 
that his vocal music is still frequently sung in Germany, that a 
large number of his instrumental works are thoroughly known 
in this country, that his reputation as the most learned and 
industrious of all composers is universal, and that few people 
will now be found with hardihood enough to deny his possession 
of immense melodic fertility and power of expression in every 
degree between the extremes of grandeur and pathos,—the 
Society’s self-appointed task might not, at first sight, appear 
beset with extraordinary difficulties. Much was in its favour. 
From what was known of Bach’s music, great anticipations 
were justifiable about that which was not;—the charm 
of novelty, at any rate, would lend its aid to the project. 
And—to say nothing of the rage that now exists for talking, 
at least, about the music of this master—no country could, 
in the number, energy, and enterprising spirit of its choral 
bands, be in finer condition to attack unknown difficulties, than 
England. But a very little reflection quickly throws the pro- 
mising points of this picture into the back-ground. Though 
living at the same period, reared in the same school, and both 
undeniably the depositaries of that rarest of gifts — genius, 
scarcely any two composers more essentially differ than 
Bach and Hiindel. Both bred up in all the traditions of 
the church-style, both disciplined in the same counterpoint, 
both educationally assimilated to the utmost that study 
could effect, there was, nevertheless, even at the outskirts of 
scholarship, a divergence in their courses which grew ever 
wider with their progress in art. We descry their characters 
in the music they have left us. Hiindel is broad, open, massive ; 
sometimes rough and unfinished, but ever, where a blow is re- 

uired, striking home with the irresistible force of genius. 

ch is profound, surprising in contrivance, wonderful in 
elaboration ;. never careless of detail, but constantly, in this 
very fact, depriving his most beautiful thoughts of that power 
which isolation or slenderer treatment would give them. 
Hiindel is never complicated “of malice aforethought ;” if, 
perchance he weaves us a tangled web, we only recognize 
the workman’s skill in the splendour of the designer’s 
pattern—with him the ultimate effect is all in all. With Bach, 
on the other hand, complication is the essence and character of 
his work; and if his greater nature breaks out, here and there, 
in strong, big, shadowy masses, it is surely in spite of that over- 
schooling which has too much clouded.it, Hiindel’s choral 
music is, with some exceptions, such as occur in Jsrael in Lgypt, 
exceedingly practicable for singers. Its divisional es are 
all vocal and easy, its melodic progressions are rarely awkward, 
and the compass of its parts is within the range of all fair voices. 

The choral music of Bach, on the contrary, is the most difficult, 

and—its effect considered—the most thankless in existence, 





The number of real parts constantly employed—and, it must be 
remembered, his orchestra rarely, if ever, doubles his voices— 
necessitates unlooked for skips in the counterpoint, the excess 
of elaboration confuses the singer’s ear, and England, at 
least, does not possess soprano and tenor voices capable 
of the prolonged employment of the higher notes of their 
scales which the disposition of his parts demands. And 
here we may conclude this musical parallelism with the remark, 
that Bach affords, perhaps, a solitary instance of undoubted 
genius habitually sacrificing breadth of effect to an amount of 
contrapuntal involution and finesse such as are usually ascribed 
exclusively to the second-rate order of intellects. We are 
speaking, of course, in generalities. There are, in his motets, 
and in some of his orchestrally-accompanied works—especially 
in the Credo of his Mass in B minor—passages which, for every 
characteristic of sublimity, have never been surpassed ; but 
these, unfortunately, are merely exceptions to his rule of art. 

How far personal peculiarities and exigencies may have 
governed the differences we have noticed in the works of these 
two great musicians, would be difficult to estimate :—some points 
of this nature are, however, obvious enough. Hiindel was 
essentially a man of action, of the day, and of the markets ;— 
Bach, though an equally hard worker, was essentially a recluse. 
The one lived in the world and wrote for it,—the other lived in 
his own study and wrote for himself. With the known money- 
greediness of Hiindel, it is not unfair to surmise that he design- 
edly wrote for popularity. Circumstances, however, which might 
have ruined a i man, could do him no harm. With whatever 
view he wrote his oratorios, and whatever the pecuniary result, 
he has, by them, immortalized his name,—and this, not with 
the skilled and studious few, but with the whole world. 
The music of Bach is, to the full, as deathless, but with 
this difference—that the attestation of its vitality dwells with 
the few who can comprehend it. To increase the number of 
these is the task of the Bach Society. That it may succeed is 
our hope—that it will fail is our fear. 

Lest, however, we be thought to overrate the difficulties of the 
Society's mission, let us turn, for a moment, to what has occurred 
in this country with regard to the infinitely more accessible in- 
strumental works of Bach. We speak, be it remembered, of 
music more than a century old, and ask what progress 
had this country made in the knowledge of it even as 
lately as but thirty years back? Long before that time, 
truly enough, the “forty-eight” preludes and fugues, and 
fragments of the Suites de Piéces and Clavecin exercises were 
played and enjoyed by a few such men as Clementi, John Cramer, 
and old Samuel Wesley ; but to the mass of our musicians they 
were utterly unknown. The far grander works of Bach for the 
organ were certainly unheard in this country until the period 
we have mentioned, about which time the present Dr. Wesley, 
then a mere lad, first publicly performed them, to the great 
wonder and delight of such professors as then thought it worth 
while to listen to an organ or an organist. And, further, to 
show the small progress such things had then made, we may 
adduce the publication (about the same period), by Mr. Benjamin 
Jacob, then organist of Surrey Chapel, of an arrangement, 
for four hands, of the fine fugue in E flat—now known to 
every organ schoolboy as the “St. Anne’s” fugue—with a pre- 
face in which the duet-shape is justified on the ground that the 
fugue “in its original form is extremely difficult, and, in the 
absence of pedals, impracticable !’ If, then, the organ-music of 
Bach has required this lapse of years to become familiarized, 
even to the present state, among us, what prospect can there be 
of 4 speedy acquaintanceship striking up between the English 
public and a school of vocal music so remarkable for executive 
difficulty utterly disproportioned to its effect ? 

Far be it from us, however, even in appearance, to make 
stumbling-blocks for any musical institution,—certainly not for 
one so utterly unselfish as the Bach Society. Our only object is 
to point out the true nature of its difficulties, in order that, if 
possible, they may be vanquished ; and having said our say on 
this head, we pass at once to a brief notice of the Society’s last 
public effort, namely, a performance, on Tuesday week, of Bach’s 
oratorio, “The Passion,” according to the text of St. Mathew. 
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To offer any formal criticism on this performance would be as 
unjust as out of the question. Every musician present must 
have felt it to be incomplete and unsatisfactory throughout. 
Both chorus and orchestra were imperfect, and the principal 
singers seemed far from being at ease with the music 
allotted to them. But while, recording the manifest in- 
effectiveness of the whole, let us not be supposed to rest all 
the blame on the Bach Society. The work itself has many ob- 
jectionable points for public performance. The libretto is any- 
thing but interestingly framed, the endless recitatives render it 
tedious ; and the rhythmical parts of the music abound in such 
complexities as seem to defy a clear interpretation,—at least 
with the means employed on Tuesday evening. We donot blame 
the Bach Society for not achieving impossibilities,—we only blame 
it for inviting the public patronage to that which neither 
was, nor could be, anything more than an imperfect rehearsal. 
The Society is yet in its infancy, more especially as to 
funds. It cannot afford to pay adequately for professional 
assistance; all strength lent to it must be merely voluntary, and 
we well know that this species of aid is impatient of the prac- 
tice necessary to any degree of correctness in executing works 
of such peculiar difficulty as the Passion. We think it would 
best answer the Society’s purpose to abandon for some time, at 
least, all idea of public performances. They cannot be com- 
mercially remnnerative; and, if viewed in any other light, 
rather tend to discredit both the music and the zealous body 
of its admirers, who, with such slender means, undertake to 
perform it. There is no reason, however, why private meet- 
ings of the Society should not be prosecuted with all the 
energy that can be pressed into the service. Continuous 
and minutely careful practice, under the guidance of such 
an artist as Mr. Sterndale Bennett, may, one day, make per- 
fect this small band of music-lovers in their passage even 
through the intricacies of Sebastian Bach. When this is done, 
let them perform his oratorios, his masses, his motets, or what 
they will. But, meanwhile—and they have our warmest advo- 
cacy in everything but this—do not let them ask the public to 
imagine the effect of great music through the mist of such a 
mere shadowy and imperfect sketch as they are now only in con- 
dition to offer. 





M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


We have but time to say a few words on some of the per- 
formances of the week. On Saturday the “Beethoven night” 
was repeated, and M. Alexandre Billet was engaged expressly 
to perform the concerto in E flat, which the popular pianist did 
in admirable style, and with enthusiastic applause. 

On Wednesday the “Mendelssohn night” proved so at- 
tractive, that hundreds TIiterally were turned from the 
doors, and the body of the theatre was so densely thronged 
as to create serious inconvenience to the female part of 
the audience, some of whom were heard to scream aloud 
from the violent pressure of the crowd, while a few, with 
difficulty, were carried out fainting. These episodes caused 
frequent interruptions in the performance ; but, before half the 
first part was over, the people had settled into their places, and 
all went smoothly. 

Part I was, of course, entirely devoted to Mendelssohn. The 
programme comprised the A minor symphony, Andante and 
Finale of the violin concerto, the Andante from the A, or Italian 
symphony, and the whole of the incidental music to A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. A finer selection from one composer 
could hardly be made. The performance was exceedingly good. 

The second part, commencing with the “ Allied Armies 
Quadrille,” presents no feature for special comment. With this 
week M. Jullien’s concerts are brought to a termination, and on 
Monday, the season, winds up with the grand Bal Masqué. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srz,—In your last impression we find an article on the “ direct 
action system” of organ building. As some statements are therein 
made which are contrary to fact, you will, perhaps, allow us to correct 
them through the medium of your columns. In the first place you 
state that the “direct action system is claimed as an invention by 
Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine of Manchester ;” permit us to say that 
we do not and never have put forth any such claim. Secondly, you 
affirm that Mr. Groves, of London, also claims the invention of tho 
“direct action system,” and that we “wrangle about it in private ;” 
how far the latter statement is borne out by the facts, you will be able 
to judge by the following correspondence, which took place in May 
last. We premise that an organ had been erected by us in Beeston 
Church, near Nottingham, during the month of April last, and that 
a notice of the “opening” of the instrument appeared in the 
Nottinghamshire Guardian, In reference to that notice, Mr. Groves 
wrote as foliows :— 

“To the Editor of the Nottinghamshire Guardian. 


“*Sir,—I find in your last publication a report of the opening of 
a@ new organ at Beeston Church, built by Messrs, Kirtland and 
Jardine, of Manchester, in which you state that the instrument is 
constructed on the ‘direct action principle’ throughout, and that this 
invention, they (Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine) attempt to lay claim 
to. As I think it only just that the inventor should, at any rate, 
possess the merit of introducing an improvement, even if he is not 
disposed to patent, I beg to state that I believe the first organ with 
two rows of keys CC to F, and pedal organ, 24 octaves, the whole 
without a roller and roller board, I erected in the Town Hall, 
St. Helen’s. If Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine have erected one of a 
similar construction to the above instrument prior to it, they will 
inform me and the public, through your journal, and thus attain 
the merit, if justly due to them. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ May 3rd, 1854,” “ SaAMUEL GROVEs. 


To the above letter, in which Mr, Groves claims to be the “ inventor,” 
we made the following reply :— 


“To the Editor of the Nottinghamshire Guardian. 


“Sir,—We have seeh in your last impression a letter by Mr. Groves, 
respecting the organ recently erected by us in Beeston Church ; its 
inaccuracies you will perhaps allow us to correct through the medium 
of your columns. 

“Tn the first place, Mr. Groves states that we ‘attempt to lay claim’ 
to the invention of the ‘direct action principle.’ ‘This is incorrect ; 
we claim only its first introduction into this country. Secondly, 
Mr. Groves, in his letter of May 3rd, 1854, claims its ‘invention’ for 
himself. But this, also, is incorrect; for it is a fact beyond dispute, that 
the ‘direct action mechanism’ was invented by the Abbé Vogler, of 
Mannheim, during the latter part of the last century, and was called by 
him the ‘simplification system.’ ‘There was an organ so constructed 
in the Great Exhibition of 1851, built by Schulze, of Liibeck ; it was 
purchased by the Northampton Choral Society, and now stands in the 
music-hall of that place. Mr. Groves will, perhaps, explain on what 
grounds he bases his claim to be the ‘inventor’ of the ‘direct action 
system,’ seeing that it was known at least fifty years ago. The 
‘simplification system’ invented by the Abbé Vogler, adopted and 
introduced by us, and that ‘invented’ by Mr. Groves, are two 
very dissimilar movements; aud as our object is the advancement of 
the art of organ building, we hereby invite him to examine any of the 
organs* built by us on the “simplification system,” and by so doing 
become convinced that by our adopting the system originated by 
the Abbé Vogler at the close of the eighteenth century, we are not 
pirating that ‘invented’ by Mr. Groves in the middle of the 
nineteenth. We are, sir, your obedient servants, 

“ May 8th, 1854, KIRTLAND AND JAXDINE.” 


We trust the above correspondence will suffice to shew that, in 
this matter, we may relinquish the title of “inventive luminaries,” so 
kindly bestowed upon us in your last impression, in favour of 
Mr. Groves. We do not enter into the merits or demerits of the 
“simplification system,” feeling that to enter fully into that question 
would occupy more space than we can reasonably expect you, sir, to 
concede to us. We are, sir, your obedient servants, 

Manchester, Nov. 16, 1854. KIRTLAND AND JARDINE. 





* Here we gave a list of about a dozen organs. 
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Exeter Hari.—The usual first Christmas performance of 
Hindel’s Messiah, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, is announced 
for Friday next. The list of singers includes the names of 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Formes. 


Miss Ransrorp’s Sorrtes MusicaLE.—Miss Ransford does not 
aim at the strictly classical in her concerts; she does not follow 
Miss Dolby ; she endeavours to enlist on her side that section of 
the musical public which does not restrict its admiration to 
works of the “great masters.” The concert of Monday evening— 
the first of a series of six, and the seventh season—was essentially 
of a “pleasing” character, having its serenity in no way disturbed 
by any contribution from the antique or modern “learned” school. 
The name of Mendelssohn certainly did figure in the programme, 
but was dismissed, in consequence of Madame de y—who 
was to have q* the B minor Rondo—not having “ put in an 
appearance.” The highest musical name, therefore, in the bills 
was that of Sir Henry Bishop; the lowest—but we need not be 

articular. Miss Ransford’s solo performances comprised 

rouet’s “ O dolce concento,” with variations; and Linley’s ballad, 
‘I’m the little flower-girl.” She also joined in duets, trios, and 

uartets, with Miss Eyles, Mr. W. E. Ransford, and Mr. Rans- 
ord. Miss Ransford sang the ballad charmingly, and displayed 
powers of no mean order in “O dolce concento,” which Drouet 
originally wrote for the flute ; she was much applauded. Miss 
Eyles, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and the Messrs. Ransford sang with 
various effect. Miss Eyles has a nice voice, and did justice toa 
Scotch ballad by Mr. Ransford, called“My Jamie, thou wert 
kind to me.” Mrs. Weiss sang the “Minstrel Boy” with much 
taste, and Mr. Weiss was encored in his own song, “The Village 
Blacksmith.” Mr. Rainsford delivered in his boldest manner 
the popular ballad, “I am a Gipsy King, ha! ha!” Mr. M 
Blagrove performed a fantasia on the concertina, and Mr. Charles 
Blagrove conducted. 








THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


In this column it is the intention of the proprietors to publish 
every week, the titles of all the new publications of the pre- 
vious week. Music Publishers are requested to forward their 
lists, addressed to the Editor, at the office, 28, Holles-street, 
by Thursday evening. 


— 


Schott & Co. 


Ascher, J.—Cantique de Noél, piano... daa 
Ewer & Co, 


Abt, F.—In Foreign Lands, song ese e 
Adams, Edgar.—Andante Tranquille, organ 
Boosey & Sons— Universal Singing Method 
‘i Standard operas, piano solo, 
No. 8. Lucia de Lammermoor i 
Brahms, J.—Faithfulness, song ist sia Ewer & Co. 
Bonner, H.—Katty didn’t, polka comique .., Jewell & Co. 
Cramer, H.—Fra Diavolo, fantasie, piano ... Campbell & Co. 
” Favorite, _,, ” eee ” 
Calleott, W. H.—With thee I lingered, (Puritani) Mills 
Christine, L.—England and France, song ‘ Jullien & Co. 
Donizetti.—II pescatore, song, new edition .,, Boosey & Sons 
Jewell & Co. 


Boosey & Sons 


Desvignes, L.—Partant pour la Syrie, piano ... 
Dallas.—Nocturne, piano wie aa er Addison 
Griffiths, G. R.—Spring Polka ... xa es Jewell & Co, 
”° Sultana . eee eee »” 
Hensel, Fanny—Five vocal quartets, score and 
parts nan dag eve Ewer & Co, 
Hoelzel—Give me answer, song ... aes us 
Holmes—Forward, and En avant, song... Jullien & Co. 
I sorrow for the brave, song... “aa ’ Addison 
Ings—Solo for violoncello vee . ” 
Jullien—-Comte Ory, quadrille ,,, - Jullien & Co. 
“ieee piano duet os ” 
Etoile.du Nord, quadrille « ” 
H.—So far from here, song... Ewer & Co, 
The withered rose, song .., én ” 
Kucken, F.—Hie thee, shallop, song. .., eee ” 
Kneass—Ben Bolt ee eee ve» Campbell & Co, 
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Tue Music PustisHers’ CrrcuLAR—continued. 
Mendelssohn—O wert thou in the cold blast; 5. 
two part song a. . oe Mills 1 
P- Elijah, for Piano solo, (new 
edition) tee eee eve 
Marschan—Prendi l’anel, Piano... ‘ke ws 
Musard—Schamyl Quadrille_.., eco sia 
Meyerbeer—La Bohémienne, song saa aaa 
Napoleon, A.—Polka de Salon ... ida a 
Osborne, G. A.—La donnae mobile .., 
ad A te, 0 caro 
- D’un Pensiero... 
Pauer, C.— Minuet a ore “ia 
s Ballabile en La mineur waa iad ‘a 
Partant pour la Syrie, French and English words Campbell & Co. 
Pacha’s March, composed by his wife .. ..- Boosey & Sons. 
Peill, E.—Come gentle lute, song ene we Sewell & Co. 
Pratten.—Say yes, Pussy, song ... “ .» Jullien & Co, 
Romer, Frank.—Sea Dreamings, song ... 
Schubert—Who is Sylvia (new edition) ‘iat 
pe Filles de Marbre quadrille, four hands 
Salaman, Ch._—La Notte Serena, romance variée 
p , Il Mulino, caprice Waa ‘nda 
Cloelia, romance sans paroles .., 
‘i Una Fantasma, morceau brillant 
Storch, H.—Summer dreams, song ... eee 
Sellés.— Moonlight uaa aa ase 
Wilhelm C. Cavallerie, march ead waa 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M®: BEZETH begs to announce that he has Removep 
to 8, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


TANTED, a TENOR SINGER, for Carlisle Cathedral. 
Salary, Fifty Pounds a-year. Attendance daily. Apply to the 
Rev. Precentor Brown, Carlisle. 


W ANTED, to make up a Band for a Militia Regiment, 

ONE CLARIONET, CORNOPEAN, and OBOE. They must be 
good musicians, with a perfect command cf their instruments, For all 
particulars apply to J. Newsham, Esq., 5, Little Smith-street, West- 
minster. 


ANTED, a TENOR SINGER FOR THE TEM- 

PLE CHOIR, for alternate months, No oneneed apply who 

has not been regularly educated in a choir. The strictest testimonials 

will be reyuired as to qualifications and character. Applications to be 
made to the Under Treasurer, at his office, Inner Temple, London. 


O ORGANISTS.—The Allegretto Movement from 

Mendelssohn’s Symphony to the Hymn of Praise, arranged from 

the Full Score for the Organ, by J. M. Dunstan, Organist of St. Mary, 

St. George in the East, and Assistant-Organist of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
London. J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 29, Poultry. 


NGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs. Endersohn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Lockey, and 

Mr- H. Phillips, having returned from their provincial tour, are open to 

engagements. All communications to be made to R. Carte, Secretary, 
100, New Bond-street. 


Pus LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 
Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Tarrtwatt. Including Messrs. Barret, 
Lazarus, Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Prospére, Cioffi, Zeiss, 
Tolbeeque, Nadaud, Chipp, &c, For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, 
Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or Messrs, Cramer, 
Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
—Conductor, Mr. Costa. Friday next, December 15th, Handel’s 
Messiah, Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Formes, with Orchestra of (including 16 double-basses) 
nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s. Reserved Seats, 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. 
eacu; or Subscriptions—One, Two, or Three Guineas each—may be 
taken at the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


Ewer & Co. 10 
Mills 


” Jullien be 
Schott & Co. 
Boosey & Sons 


eee eee 2? 


‘ia » Fe 
Schott and Co. 


“". Campbell & Co. 
Mills 
Schott & Co 


Ewer & Co. 
Addison 
Ewer & Co. 
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M®*. LAND begs to inform his Pupils and professional 
friends that he has RETURNED to London for the season, and 
resumed his engagements. 6, Foley-place, Langham-place. 





R. FRANK BODDA will sing at Bradford on the 11th, 

Huddersfield, 12th; Bolton, 13th; Warrington, 14th ; Chester, 

15th; Leeds, 16th; Halifax, 18th; York, 19th; Shelford, 20th; Hyde, 

2ist; Bury, 22nd; Manchester, 23rd and 25th; Birmingham, 26th ; 

Shiffnall, 27th; Shrewsbury, 28th; Ashton, 29th ; January Ist, Glasgow; 

and recommence teaching the first week in January. 2, Nottingham- 
terrace, York-gate, Regent’s-park. 


N ADLLE, ANNIE DE LARA has the honour to an- 

nounce that the first of her THREE SOIREES MUSICALE 
will be given at her residence, on Thursday, the 28th instant, under the 
most distinguished patronage, in aid of the Funds for the Widows and 
Orphans of our Soldiers in the East. She will be assisted by the most 
available talent. Tickets for the Series £1 1s, or 10s. 6d. each, to be 
had only at Mr. R. W. Olivier’s, 19, Old Bond-strect, and at her resi- 
dence, 14, Torrington-square. 








ISS DOLBY begs to announce that her LAST SOIREE 
MUSICALE will take place on Wednesday, the 13th December, 
at her residence, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, to commence at 
half-past 8 o’clock precisely, when she will be assisted by Miss Amy 
Dolby, Signor Piatti, Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Benedict, Blagrove, and 
Lazarus, Tickets (half-a-guinea each) to be obtained of Messrs. Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent Street; Messrs, Addison and Co., 210, Regent 
Street; and at Miss Dolby’s residence. 





7° MUSICIANS.—Performers on Reed or Brass Instru- 

ments in want of situations in the Militia, &c., are requested to 
call and register their names and addresses at Boosey and Sons, Military 
Musical Instrument Manufactory, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
No charge whatever made. 





@pBGAN (FINGER).—A New, Powerful, and Exqui- 


site Instrument, of matchless material and tone; six stops, compo- 
sitions, pedals, &c., possessing every modern improvement, to be Sold, 
and warranted by the maker, at a small advance upon cost price. 
Price £100. Apply to Mr. Langdon, 14, Tenison-street, York-road, 
Lambeth. 





THE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND 

ART, LEICESTER SQUARE.—The Building comprises a large 
circular Hall, 100 feet in diameter, and 100 feet high, surrounded by 
three Galleries, and surmounted by a Dome, the whole gorgeously 
decorated in the Saracenic style of architecture. The Exhibition ineludes 
a splendid Fountain, throwing the water 100 feet, a Crystal Tank, 
holding 6000 gallons of water, for the display of Messrs, Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus, of the Electric Light under water, and other subaqueous 
experiments, a Cosmorama of St. Petersburg with Portrait of the 
Emperor Nicholas, a Transparent Screen, 32 feet wide, and 36 feet high, for 
the display of Dioramic Views, of the Chromatrope, and of other optical 
effects; a magnificent Organ, containing 4,004 pipes, with the bellows 
worked by steam power, the richest and most powerful instrument of its 
Kind in existence, on which a variety of Sacred and Operatic Music is 
performed daily at intervals, by Mr. W. T. Best, the Organist of the 
Institution ; a gigantic Electric Machine, the largest ever constructed, 
the plate ten feet in diameter, with a large Leyden Battery attached ; 
Voltaic Batteries of high power on a novel principle; and in the two 
Galleries, a variety of machinery and manufacturing processes in action, 
including the Nassau Steam Printing Machine, a complete series of 
Whitworth’s Machinery, Kirby and Beard’s Pin and Needle Machines, 
Perkins’ Apparatus for the Combustion of Steel, Brock’s Ornamental 
Sawing Machine, Prideaux’s Patent Self-closing Furnace Valve for the 
preventionof smoke, &c.,an Ascending Carriage, Brett’s Electric Telegraph, 
&c,, &e. ; a selection of Sculpture, including Monti’s Veiled Figure, “The 
Houri,” executed expressly for the Institution, a Gallery of Pictures on 
sale, and other objects of Art. Distin’s celebrated Fliigel Horn Union 
every evening. Attached to the Institution are two Lecture Rooms, in 
which demonstrations are given several times daily, in various branches of 
Science and Art, and Lectures delivered from time to time on Literary 
and Scientific subjects: a spacious Laboratory and Chemical School; a 
Photographic Gallery, in which portraits are taken. Open daily : Morning, 
12 to 5; Evening (Saturday excepted), 7 to 10. Admission 1s.: Schools 
and Children under 10, half price, 


O MILITIA REGIMENTS.—NOTICE.—Command- 
ing Officers of Militia requiring Bands are respectfully invited to 
apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Military Musical 
Instrument Manufacturers to her Majesty’s Army and Navy, the Go- 
vernor-General of India, &c. &c., who undertake to form and supply 
Bands with every requisite, including instruments with their appurte- 
nances, music of the very best description and at the most moderate 
prices, together with band-master and musicians of acknowledged talent. 








ONCERTINA CONCERT.—Miss Lavinta Mary 
TaYLor begs to announce her Annual Grand Evening Concertina 
Concert, on Monday, December 18, 1854, in the Large Room of the 
London Tavern, City, on which occasion she will be assisted by the 
following eminent artistes:—Vocal, Madame and Mr. Weiss, Miss M. 
Wells, Miss J. Wells, and Mr. Montem Smith. Instrumental, Mr. 
Richard Blagrove, Mr. Distin, sen., Mr. G. Case, Mr. J. Case, and Mr. C. 
Blagrove. ‘lickets, Dress Reserved Seats, 5s.; Reserved, 3s. 6d.; Un- 
reserved, 2s.6d. ‘To be had of all music-sellers, the London Tavern, and 
at 8. C, Taylor’s music warehouse, 84, Leadenhall-street, City. 


HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE— 
PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS.—This instrument has (unlike the 
ordinary cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand 
compass of SEVEN OCTAVES. It is strengthened by every possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in 
any climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand, 
The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, (vide the 
sketch), the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid, Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure its standing well in tune. Mr. Chap- 
pell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and mer- 
chants to the FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, in 
all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same 
price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase. 50, New Bond-street, London. 








OZART’S REQUIEM.—A new Edition of this great 
work, arranged for the Pianoforte. By Jostam Pittman, Lon 
don: J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street. 


NIEW PIANO MUSIC, BY RENE FAVARGER.— 
La Course, and La Cloche de Soir, price 2s. 6d. each. Copyright 
of, and published by, Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-street. 


OHN BLOCKLEY’S “ EXCELSIOR.”—New Edition, 
splendidly illustrated in colours, 2s. 6d.; Duet, 3s.“ Blockley’s 
‘Excelsior’ in C is a beautiful composition, worthy of Longfellow’s poem, 
which is here rendered entire. ‘'The Verse of the Maiden,’ ‘The Old 
Man’s Address,’ ‘ The Monks of St, Bernard’s Prayer,’ and the Finale, 
are dramatic and effective, and quite equal the numerous popular works 
of this composer.””—Musical Review. 

Cramer, Appison, and Co., Regent-street; Duff, Oxford-street. 
Orders should specify “ Blockley’s ‘ Excelsior,’ ”—“ Excelsior,” as a Vocal 
Duet, 3s. By the same authors, “ Evangeline,” Ballad founded on Long- 
fellow’s poem, price 2s. 
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| Boliaal PIANOFORTE 


Nordmann, Fra poco 4 me 
A te o cara 
O Fortune & ton 
Noble seigneurs ree aT 
La Donna e mobile (Rigoletto) 
Bella Figlia (ditto) 
Alvars’ Greek March ,., eee 
Belisario ( Grand duo) .., 
of Minerva (Grand valse) ... 
Schubert, Une Fleur de Bellini 
Nordmann, Judas Maccabzeus ae 
Tinney, Sonnambula Quadrille ... 

ad Rigoletto Quadrille ... 
Longhurst, Lucrezia Borgia (Fantaisie) 
Anon, The Kénigsberg Polka... 
Potter, Second Grand Symphony 
M‘Murdie, Mozart (Quintett) 
La Motte, Féte de Lilas Quadrille tee ee 

Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. | 


Golhnick, 


aee 
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[HE PASHA’S GRAND MARCH, by Her Excellency 
- wife of Omar Pasha, 2s, 6d, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
stree 


(GALOP DES GUIDES, by Henrt Laurent; Price 
2s, 6d., illustrated. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 











ALSE DU CARNAVAL, by Henri Lavnent, 
Price 8s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


G A. OSBORNES LA DONNA E MOBILE. 


© Price 3s. hewn and mete 28, Holles-street. 











ADAME OURY’S PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, 
Price 3s. ? Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ADAME OURY’S ROMANCE SANS PAROLES, 
dedicated to the Duchess of Wellington. (In a few days.) Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
















(THE QUARTETT in RIGOLETTO (Brighter than the 
Stars), adapted by GzorGE LintzY. 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


HE VIOLIN MADE EASY.—Dean’s Violin Tutor, 
200 easy lessons, price 68., sent free; Abridged edition, 2s, 6d. 
Dean’s Art of Shifting, 14 stamps. Thirty lessons on Time, Bowing and 
Fingering, 14 stamps. Scale of Exercises, 14 stamps. Best violin strings, 
per set, or five firsts, 13 stamps. Improved rosin, 5 stamps. Dean’s 
Pianoforte Tuner, 7 stamps. Joseph Dean, music warehouse, East-road, 
City-road. 


PPHALBERGARIAN EXERCISES, price 3s. 6d., revised 

and adapted for use with Instruction Books. The Author of the 
above celebrated work has declined business in Oxford, but still retains 
the copyright, and will henceforth supply Teachers of the Piano with 
four copies for 3s. 6d., post-free, on receipt of an order with postage 
stamps, addressed to E. Frost, King’s End, Bicester, Oxon. 


EO. OSBORNE’S BEAUTIES OF SCOTTISH 
MELODY.—No. 1. Scots wha hae; No, 2. March of the Cameron 
men; No. 3. Jock o’ Hazledean; No. 4. Auld lang syne; No. 5. Roy’s 
wife; No. 6, Comin’ thro’ the rye, price 2s, each. These beautiful 
melodies have been arranged by Mr. Osborne in a style equal to the best 
productions of his pen, simple, yet most elegant; they will alike charm 
the young student and the accomplished pianist. Campbell, Ransford, 
and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 


He S for the APPROACHING SEASON, by Tuomas 

Lioyp Fowre. “Hark, the herald Angels sing,” a new Christ- 
mas Hymn, arranged for four voices. Price 1s. ‘ My times are in thy 
hand,” a Hymn for the New Year, arranged for solo, duet, and 
chorus. Is. 

‘The Christmas Hymn is a good specimen of plain vocal part-writing; 
and the Hymn for New Year’s Day, arranged for solo, duet, and chorus, 
exhibits no small amount of musical taste.”—Musical World. 


J. Shepherd, 98, Newgate-strees. 


USICAL DIRECTORY AND ALMANACK.— 
Names and Addresses of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical 
Instrument Manufacturers, not yet forwarded, will be received for inser- 
tion in the Proof Sheets, if sent immediately. Also any Music for the 
Annual List, and Advertisements. 
CONTENTS : 

1, An Almanack, with musical data, 

2, A List of Musical Societies throughout the Kingdom. 

3. The Musical Doings of the past year. 

4, Complete List of Music published throughout the Kingdom between 
Ast of January and 31st December, 1854, —those Works intended 
to be published in the coming month of December being included, 

65. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers, throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &e. 


The work will be published on the Ist January, 1855. —Rudall, Rose, 
Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, 

















BOOSEY’S REPERTOIRE 


FOR 


CONCERTINA AND PIANOFORTE; 


CONTAINING THE 
MOST POPULAR MODERN OPERAS. ETC., 
ABRANGED BY 


GIULIO REGONDI 


1 LA SONNAMBULA Come per me eniecndianns Cara Cam- 


pagne .., id 
2 ditto Vi ravviso ; sat i ln We i. eee 
3 ditto Tutto e sciolto;—and, Ah perche non ... 
4 ditto Prendi l’anel ti dono a eee 
5 ditto Ah fosco cielo ;—and, Ah non giunge .., 
6 ditto Son geloso;—and, Tutto e gioja 
7 LINDA Cara luoghi; and, O luce di quest’ anima 
8 ditto E la voce; and, Ah consolarmi one 
9 ditto Ah bel destin ; and, Di tu pene “aa 
10 ERNANI Ernani, Ernani, involami 
11 ditto or gan ernie Infelice; Viva Angusto, 
12 ditto Come ren al on aes on 
13 GORDIGIANI (L.) Three Celebrated Songs wae oe 
14 ditto Second Selection of Songs... eee 


15 RIGOLETTO Introduction ; oe ty) os aaear: 


Ballata, ke. 


16 ditto E il sol;—Caro i ee Zitti ;— 
Deh non parla ee ‘i 
17 ditto Parmi veder;—La Donna e mobile;— 


Bella Figlia tee eee 


18 LES HUGUENOTS Introduction and Chorale ;—Sans ce re 
ciel ;—Plus blanche ;—Nobles seigneurs 


19 ditto O beau pays;—Sombre Olivier Re 
Baigneuses : 

20 ditto Beauté divine; — Rataplan ; 3— Vi ierge 
Marie ;—En mon bon droit 

21 ditto Gloire au ia’ Dieu; — Le danger 
presse eee oes 

22 ROBERT le DIABLE Verrez ; ‘ee radis allt ;—O Fortune ;— 
Va dit-elle pa 

23 ditto En vain, j’espére ;—Idol Ne ma vie ;— 
Quand je quittai la Normandie ;—Fatal 

. moment ;—Robert, toi que... oe 

24 ditto Pritre (Cheur) ;—Dieu puissant (Trio 

finale) ... vee see ose 


La luna il sol, le stelle—A festa—Ah per 
sempre—Sui come arele—A te, o cara 

Son Vergin—Qui la voce—Vien diletto— 
Corre a Valle—Nel mirati—Credi si 
misera .., eos ass «se 


27 LUCIA di LAMMERMOOR Per correte le spiagge—Cruda 


furnesta smania—Regnava nel silenzo— 


25 IPURITANI 


26 ditto 


Sulla tomba eve eee we 
28 ditto Soffriva nel pianto—Chi’ mi frena—Alfin 
si ma—Fra poco, a me ase shi 


¥*,* To be Continued. 





London Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


Boosey anp SONS have prepared entirely new editions of the following complete Operas in a form expressly suitable 

for presentation. Each Opera is engraved and printed in the very best style, and bound in green embossed cloth, with 
ornamental lettering, &c., in gold, and gilt edges. The lasting interest which these Operas possess for Musical Amateurs, 
and the beautiful style in which they are produced, render them the most valuable and attractive presents in Music which 


have been offered to the public :— 
PIANOFORTE, WITHOUT WORDS, 

























La Sonnambula ... s, es , ee «= Bs Norma... a os ery aes «oo i 
Lucia di Lammermoor .., eee eee ove eee 6s. Les Huguenots eee one eee eee eee tee 9s. 
Fra Diavolo eee eee eee eee eee eee 6s, Don Juan eee eee ove eee eee ese 6s. 
Lucrezia Borgia ... ste oe 5 = eae 5s. La Fille du Regiment... Aa aot azh + 5s, 














PIANOFORTE, WITH WORDS. 


To be Published in a few days, in a very elegant volume, ornamental cover, gilt edges. Price, Five Shillings, 


SELECTIONS FROM LA SONNAMBULA, 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS, 
Containing the following Songs and Duets, with the original Music adapted by Sir Henry R. Bishop :— - 


All is lost now. Do not mingle. Dearest companions. 
As I view these scenes. Sounds so joyful. Take now this ring. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA 


Edition of these Operas is the most perfect and cheapest that has ever been produced, Each opera has an English version, and the original Italian 
or German text, They are superbly bound in half morocco (resembling whole morocco) in green or crimson gilt letters and edges :— 












8. d. s. d. 
Norma Re as ca cee oes oe 14 6 Sonnambula .., on Bhs ane “oe de 16 6 
Fidelio ans ang see ba3 eek pve 19 0 Faust ... sas se ma “s ne ae 16 6 
Ii Barbiere ... aw sss _ ond ee 20 0 Der Freischiitz ae eee eee wie ade 16 6 
Don Juan... Bae wae aoe me ai 22 0 Figaro see pre a bas od ‘a 20 0 
Iphigenia in Tauris ... ae a ie obs 12 0 Zauberfléte ... ins eee eae ees ove 16 6 
Lucrezia Borgia she be ie ins aes 20 0 Ernani Re ssp ns . aaa sea 19 0 








GERMAN SONGS. 


LYRA ANGLO GERMANICA, a collection of 42 celebrated Modern Songs, with English and German words: now just published, in 3 elegant 
vols, with very beautiful emblematic title pages and bindings. Price 12s. each volume. 


LONDON :—BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET. 













For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish the following List of Book and Music Sellers of whom the Musical 
World may always be obtained. 





AGENTS FOR THE SALE oF THE “Musrcat Wortp.” 



























Aberdeen ws.ceres Marr & Co, Dublin ............Bussell, Litchfield ws... Allen & Garratt. | Shrewsbury ........, Boucher. 
ROM oi ssesssccse Simms. Dundee ..cssccevees Methven. Leamington......... Bowman, Sheffield ............ Butterworth, 
Birmingham ...... Harrison. BDO evs sscesvssenst Sutton & Potter. | Leeds ......ss0ss0008 Hopkinson. Scarborough ...... Kohler. 

a Sabin, F.& W. | Edinburgh ......... ; Manchester.........Hime & Addison. | Waterford ......... 2 
VEIN coscvstcacee Hodges. = Paterson & Sons, i. eae Molineux. Worthing  w.sc00 Palmer. 
Brighton ......... F. Wright. Bweter ...ccecceeve Wyllie. Norwich ............ Howlett, Winchester ......... Conduit. 
Bury St.Edmunds Nunn. Glasgow  ,........ Wood & Co. Newtown .........00 Lewis. Wolverhampton .,. Hayward. 
Birkenhead ...... Ryalls. ” Swan & Co, Newcastle-on- Tyne Horn. Worcester ws. Jones. 
Bradford w+ Jackson & Winn, Northampton ,.,,..Abel & Sons. LOK secsseacceeeees Robinson. 
Belfast ..c.sosevers Coffey Oxford.....600 ... Houghton, —_— 

c Hart Portsmouth ........5 Treakell, Bombay ..,...Holder & Co. 
Cambridge ......... Wood. Plymouth.,......0....Rowe. Calcutta ...,..Birken, Young & Co, 
Cheltenham ,.....Hale & Sons, Reading ............Binfield, Madras ,.....Pharaoh & Co, 

a Woodward. WUE cceccussnay ++. Ones, New York .,.Browne & Co. 
Cliftom ....000000e. Harrison, ; Salisbury............Aylward, Paris ,........Brandiis & Co. 
Dewsbury .........5. Burton. Limerick.....0.0+... Vickers. Southampton .,,...Gubbins. Sydney......,..Marsh & Co, 

















Cork ..ecevesescooee Wuecler, 










Published by Jonn Boosry, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of Kensington, at the office of Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles Street. Sold 
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